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SUMMER GLORIES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Just now we were gazing at the beauties and breath- 
ing the fragrance of blushing spring. She came forth 
after lingering months of preparation, bringing inimita- 
ble graces in her train. With ecstasy we watched her 
changing aspects, waited on her movements, plucked 
the first blossom of the season, receiving it, perchance, 
as a token of God’s kindness—a fresh offering of his 
paternal love. 

But spring is gone, and is succeeded by laughing 
summer, whcse features are all blithesome. Her mood 
is merry, and her tones are mirthful. She tunes all her 
harps, and pours ten thousand strains of melody upon 
every passing breeze. The horn of plenty is by her 
side, and mortals are made happy by the sight of it. 
He who adorns, also fructifies the earth, that while the 
eye is charmed, life may be sustained. Now, at the 
divine command, all the secret powers of nature are in 
labor. The soii on every square inch of earth’s pro- 
ductive territory is busily ministering nourishment to 
the plants upon its surface. The sun-beams journey 
downward with unwearied diligence, that they may 
bear a part in the kindly ministration. God sendeth 
these upon the errands of his love, and well and unre- 
mittingly do they execute his bidding. 

We should cultivate a relish for the charms of na- 
ture. ‘They are pictures drawn by God’s own pencil. 
Their conception as well as execution is his own, and 
therefore they display the mind of their great Author. 
The doctrine of a particular providence adds indescri- 
bable interest to all the works of nature. This isa doc- 
trine of Scripture. Our Savior vindicates it: “If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, will he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” encouraging our 
trust in God by the very sentiment which some defec- 
tively taught Christians deny. 

In a late excursion, the beauty of the scenery carried 
me almost out of myself. I wondered how any person 
who can afford a residence in the country, should once 
think of enduring the seclusion of the city in the sum- 
mer time. I say seclusion of the city; for to be shut 
out from nature is real seclusion. O give me the fresh 
breezes, and sheltering groves, and green fields, and 
gushing fountains, and purling streams, and the hill-tops 
and vallies of these Miami regions, where I may breathe 
freely, and be charmed by the music of birds, and drink 
in pleasure with every sense, before all the constrained 
and factitious delights of pent-up city life! 

In the city we have this poor relief—we can enter- 
tain ourselves with pictures of the scenes from which 
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we are exiled. These pictures may be from the pencil 

or the pen. I prefer the latter. ‘The following, trans- 

lated in my youth, is remarkable for its vividness. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE VALE OF TEMPE. 

Tempe reposes between two lofty mountains, called 
Ossa and Olympus, which seem to have been ruptured 
and repelled asunder by supreme power. The valley 
environed around, stretches forty furlongs, while its 
breadth is not so many poles. Through the very midst 
flows the Peneus, a river swollen in its progress by 
tributary streams, which pour their small contributions 
into its channel, The vale is by nature’s own hand, 
threaded with innumerable or various walks or paths, 
curiously and beautifully wrought when the valley was 
opened to the light of day. Evergreens and shrubbery 
abound herein; not artificially trained, but growing in 
the rich luxuriance of unformed beauty, entwining the 
trees, creeping up the precipices, and with pliant and 
pendent charms, equaling or o’ertopping their firm 
props. ‘The bind-weed shoots up every way, nourished 
by mountain soil, and spreading its shady covering over 
the rude rock, all reposing together undisturbed. Here 
spreads the verdant scene, which every one is in rap- 
tures as he pauses to gaze thereon. Over the plain 
and around the dells, groves of trees and shrubbery in- 
termingle and form enchanting arbors, where, during 
the sultry hours, all repair and enjoy the luxurious re- 
treat. Frequent fountains gush forth, and flowing in 
charming rivulets and purest streams of cool, sweet 
water, wind through the enchanted valley. How bra- 
cing to the enervated to plunge into these waters, and 
feel their renovating power pervade the weakened frame! 
Birds of the most delicate and brilliant plumage, perch- 
ed in pairs on the waving boughs, gleefully utter their 
notes; especially some can swell their notes to the 
sweetest melodies, and pour their music upon the ear 
of charmed and enraptured travelers—who listen for- 
getful of care and toil—and go on their way refreshed 
by the soothing harmony. Each rivulet is sweetly en- 
ameled with one or two of the paths just spoken of. 
The beautiful river, Peneus, with placid majesty flows 
along through the midst of the vale, its current as gen- 
tle and even as purified oil. Its borders are graced with 
flowers; and groves of indigenous trees hang out their 
lofty branches, and spread their deep shade over the 
traveler who walks on the verge, or sails on the bosom 
of the fairy stream, and zephyrs breathe gently all along. 
The dwellers in this vale meet as friends, offer in sweet 
concert their sacrifices, and in cheerful parties, enjoy 
unstinted the generous wine. Often their numerous 
altar sacrifices, and the incense liberally cast thereon, 
spread in the smoke of their hallowed fires, till fragrant 
odors fill the vale, and the travelers by land and wa- 
ter, inhale an atmosphere worthy of the gods. 
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EXCURSION TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 


Tut White Mountains of New Hampshire form a 
conspicuous and interesting point in the scenery of New 
England. From earliest childhood I had gazed on 
their wrial summits with admiration and wonder. From 
the hill near which I first opened my eyes on this beau- 
tiful world, I might see, far above and beyond the tow- 
ers and steeples of the distant city that arose in that 
direction, the snow-colored peaks of those magnificent 
hills. When I left the place of my birth, and went 
many miles east, to spend the maturer days of child- 
hood, there still towered up before me those noble piles. 
From the hills that skirted the evergreen plains, on 
which was located the venerable institution where I spent 
the maturer days of youth, these mountains might 
still be seen. And when I had become a man, and set- 
tled in my own humble cottage, on a hill far from the 
ocean-dashed cliff where I had listened to the incessant 

‘roaring of the waves, there still rose up in solitary gran- 

deur, far above all intervening peaks, the granite sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. Nor could I travel in any 
direction without encountering, often as I ascended an 
eminence, the distant view of these everlasting moun- 
tains. They had become associated with the dreams 
of childhood, the reveries of youth, and the sober 
thoughts of manhood. I had often looked, at evening, 
on those lofty peaks, looming up into the clear sky, 
illuminated by the rays of the setting sun, and won- 
dered what might be concealed among their dark ravines 
and gloomy dells—what scenes of picturesque beauty 
might be enjoyed from their bright summits—what 
“better land,” what fairy region might lie beyond. 

In the summer of 1836, having a few weeks of leis- 
ure, I resolved to visit these mountains. In company 
with several friends, I started on the excursion. We 
proceeded through a delightful country of varied scene- 
ry—lofty hills, deep vallies, broad rivers, and mountain 
torrents—till on the second day we arrived at Fryeburg, 
on the Saco river, thirty miles from the White Moun- 
tains, although it appears at their very base. Fryeburg 
is one of the most lovely spots on earth. It is a village 
of about one hundred houses, in a beautiful valley, 
through which the Saco winds with a course so mean- 
dering, as to make a distance of more than thirty miles 
within sight of the village. This valley is encircled 
by lofty hills, rising one above another, with the White 
Mountains towering above the whole. Lovely, quiet, 
and peaceful as this place now appears, it was once the 
theatre of one of the most desperate and bloody battles 
that history or tradition has ever recorded. A century 
ago, this was the home of the Saco Indians, the most 
warlike and powerful of all the tribes of the north. It 
was also the grand rendezvous of all the hostile tribes 
in this region, and was the principal link in the chain 
of communication between the tribes of New England 
and those of Canada. From this point they issued out 


in hostile incursions, carrying death to the settlements 
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for one hundred miles in every direction, Many a 
mother fell bleeding under the tomahawk—many an 
infant was dashed against the stones. A company was 
formed at Boston, under one of the most intrepid lead- 
ers of those brave times, for the purpose of breaking up 
this haunt of merciless savages. They went prepared 
to effect their purpose, or perish in the attempt. They 
made their way through an unbroken wilderness, more 
than fifty miles beyond the frontiers; found their ene- 
mies in their native recess; posted themselves by a smal! 
lake that admitted of no retreat; and there fought, some 
of them in single combat by deliberate challenge, till 
scarcely one on either side was left to tell the story. 
The trunks of the trees, yet standing on the borders of 
the lake, attest after the lapse of a century the desper- 
ate conflict, of which they are the only surviving wit- 
nesses. Countless marks are yet seen, where the ball 
lodged in their trunks, and has been since extracted by 
the curious or the idle. 

After viewing this memorable battle-ground, and rest- 
ing for a night in the hospitable mansion of a venera- 
ble and honorable friend, we proceeded on our way, up 
the valley of the Saco, winding among precipitous hills, 
exhibiting at every turn the most varied scenery. When 
near the celebrated notch, where the hills approach so 
near the river’s brink as to leave scarcely room for a 
carriage, we suddenly met a thunder storm. The river 
dashing along from rock to rock—the hills towering 
precipitously high up beyond the dark clouds—the rain 
pouring down in torrents—the thunder redoubled mani- 
fold by its reverberation among the hills, and the light- 
ning leaping from peak to peak, formed altogether a 
scene sublime beyond description. The whole com- 
pany, overwhelmed by their emotions, involuntarily 
stopped, in the open road. One of them, unable to re- 
strain his feelings, leaped from his carriage, fell on his 
knees, then prostrated his face to the earth, and uttered 
ejaculations of admiration to the name of Jehovah. It 
was near this spot, where a few years before, a whole 
family had been overwhelmed by an avalanche from the 
mountain. A slide had started from the summit, and 
come down with resistless force, bearing the huge rocks 
and trees with it. It was night. ‘The family, as it is 
supposed, were aroused from sleep by the thundering 
approach of the avalanche. They leaped from their 
beds, they fled from their home, they ran for their lives, 
but rushed into the grasp of death. The avalanche, 
just before it reached the house, divided, going off in 
different directions, leaving the house uninjured, but 
overtaking the family, and burying every one of them 
deep beneath the ruins of the mountain. The house 
was standing when we passed. No living creature was 
seen about it, but a solitary mouse, which we scared 
from one of the deserted rooms. 

A few miles beyond this spot we came to the narrow 
defile called the notch. Here the river, now dwindled 
to a brook which a child might leap over, makes its 
way through a pass so narrow, as to afford but barely 
sufficient space for a carriage, while on each side the 





granite cliffs rise to a great height, sometimes perpen- 
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dicular, and sometimes jutting over as if about to fall 
and crush the unwary traveler. After passing the notch, 
we came to an open but elevated plain, where we found 
a comfortable house of entertainment. Here we rested 
for the night, intending to ascend the mountain in the 
morning. Arising in the morning bright and early, 
we procured a guide, and prepared for the ascent. We 
plunged into a dense forest of evergreen, and with 
many a weary step clambered up the steep ascent. As 
we proceeded, the trees became “few and far between,” 
and dwindled to mere dwarfs, After climbing up, up, 
up, for a distance of about two miles, we reached the 
summit of the first mountain. This was a plain of 
great extent, commanding a fine view in every direc- 
tion. Here we saw the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, the highest of the group, distant four miles. For 
more than three miles the path lay along this elevated 
table-land, with slight depressions and elevations, though 
gradually rising, exhibiting new views of distant scene- 
ry with every change of position, till we reached the 
foot of the last peak, that of Mount Washington itself. 
Here we rested for awhile, and took a refreshing drink 
of water from the clearest and coldest spring I ever 
saw. ‘Thus prepared we commenced the tedious ascent, 
over naked rocks, broken into countless fragments, piled 
one above another, and bleached by the storms of ages. 
At last we gained the highest peak of this enormous 
pyramid. The atmosphere was clear, only a light cloud 
occasionally passed overthesun. This, however, added 
to the interest of the scene. The flitting shadow of a 
cloud, moving rapidly over the mountain, and traced in 
its progress for many miles, as it was borne south by 
the north wind, was a spectacle which I had often ad- 
mired in a hilly country, but which I had never before 
seen on so grand a scale. 

The view from Mount Washington combines the 
beautiful, the grand, and the sublime. You have before 
you, on the south, the Saco, winding its devious pas- 
sage among precipitous hills, until it escapes in the 
broad plains of Fryeburg. Far away in the south is 
spread out before you the illimitable Atlantic. On the 
east you see the Androscoggin, its clear waters reflect- 
ing the light like a mirror of silver, winding for many 
miles through an unbroken wilderness, then issuing out 
among cultivated fields and beautiful villages. On the 
west you see, far over the hills, the valley of the Con- 
necticut, and the distant range of the Green Mountains 
beyond. On the north you look on an ocean of moun- 
tains of various forms and sizes, covered with forests of 
every variety of evergreen. So elevated is Mount 
Washington above all other hills in the neighborhood, 
that you may look down on every object as far as the 
laws of vision will permit. I recognized many a town, 
lake and stream, which I had known in the regions be- 
low. I looked for my own humble cottage, three days’ 
journey distant, but it was lost in the dimness of dis- 
tance. 

I can never forget my visit to those magnificent piles 
of nature’s own forming. Years have since passed 
away. Inthe meantime I have exchanged the mag- 











nificent hills on which my eye rested from childhood, 
for the equally magnificent plains of Indiana. But 
still the beauty and grandeur of the view from Mount 
Washington, form a vivid picture on which I love to 
look. This picture seems to form a part of my very 
soul. It isto me, one of the connecting links that bind 
the present to the memory of the past. 
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THE LOVED AND THE LOST. 
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BY J. T. BRAME, 


_ 


Fast fade the prospects fair of human hope, 
And earthly love lies buried in the dust! 
What David but has lost his Jonathan, 
The brother of his soul? Who but has bow’d 
And wept in sorrow’s keenness o’er the wreck 
Wrought in affection’s circle by the hand 
Of the stern conqueror—desolation’s lord ? 
Who but has followed to the narrow house 
Some cherished object of his heart of hearts? 
These are thy triumphs, Time! and these, O Death! 
The trophies that adorn thy gloomy realm, 
And mark thy wide domain. 
The loved and lost, 
Whom the dread monarch, with his fatal shaft, 
Hath smitten down—the stars whose gentle beams 
Oblivion’s flood hath quench’d—the beauteous gems 
That glittered in love’s diadem, and gave 
To life its little value—where are they? 
There is a note of joy that swells above 
The tone of sorrow, and assures the soul 
Of a blest union in a happier clime; 
And Christian hope doth light her radiant torch 
At the pure altar of eternal truth— 
Illumes the parting hour, and points the saint 
To that bright world, where kindred souls shall join 
And mingle ever in communion sweet! 
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LAURA. 
Tue moonlight is on Laura’s grave ; 
There soft the south wind blows— 
The dew is on the flowers that wave 
Around her deep repose. 
A lone bird carols to the night-— 
A cool stream murmurs there; 
And all around is calm and bright 
As moonlight hours that were. 
But while the light of Luna plays 
Upon yon rippling stream, 
A tone thrills back from vanished days, 
Like music to a dream. 
Again my Laura’s face appears, 
And an enchanting train 
Of parted joys from vanished years 
In memory live again. M. B. B. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY E. H. HATCHER. 


O, Let it be 

Where summer birds will come and bring 
Their minstrelsy, 

And poised upon their golden wing 

The requiem of the early dead will sing! 


O! make her tomb 
Deep in the vale where zephyrs blow 
And roses bloom; 
Where rippling waters sweetly flow, 
And willows on their flow’ry margin grow! 


She was not made 
To linger in this world of gloom 
Where all things fade— 
Where death winds kiss the rosy bloom 
Of beauty’s cheek and claim it for the tomb! 


O! come and bring, 
Ye beauteous ones that for her sigh, 
The flow’rs of spring, 
And strew them, with a tearful eye, 
Where blighted youth and faded beauty lie! 


Let fall your tears, 

And they, like stars, shall light the gloom 
Of after years— 

Shall form a rainbow o’er the tomb 

To cheer the darkness of your coming doom. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Jorn’p to the prattle of the purling rills, 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale: 
And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 


Full in the passage of the vale above; 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 
Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to move 
As Idless fancied in her dreaming mood ; 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out below, 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard to 
flow. 


Thither continual pilgrims crowded still, 
From all the roads of earth that pass thereby ; 
For as they chanc’d to breathe on neighb’ring hill, 
The freshness of this valley smote their eye, 
And drew them ever and anon more nigh. 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 


— 


BY JOHN T. RRAME. 


I saw a fair young child— 

He sat by a $feamlet’s bank and smiled 

And play’d with the tiny pebbles that graced 
The path which the limpid waters traced. 

A beautiful spirit was by his side, 

With radiant wings, and cheek all dyed 

With beauty’s hues; and she sweeps the strings 
Of her golden harp, and the song she sings 

Is one of all bright and lovely things! 


I saw that fair young child once more— 

He sat not then by the streamlet’s shore, 

Nor roved through the wood-path, glad and free, 
Rending the air with his shouts of glee; 

He hath left the pebbles, birds, and flowers, 

And lone is the play-place of childhood’s hours. 
In the ranks of men he hath taken his place; 
The innocent smile hath fled from his face, 

And the care of the world hath stamped its trace. 


Pr ede 


He hath entered the lists of wealth and fame, 

And he hopes to leave behind him a name 

That shall live, when its owner is full low 

In the dreamless sleep; and by this ye may know be 
That the beautiful spirit is still by his side, 4 


With radiant wings, and cheek all dyed 4 
With beauty’s hues; and she sweeps the strings a 


Of her golden harp; and the song she sings 
Is one of all grand and glorious things. 


And I saw that fair young child again— A 
He hath left the busy ranks of men, 
The noisy strife, and the toilsome race, 

And sought him a quiet resting place. 

No charms doth earth display to him; 

For his voice is faint and his eye is dim, 

His step is slow, and his shattered form 

Not now with the currents of youth is warm. 
And where is now the beautiful sprite 

That in other days shed such delight? 

She hath spread her wings and taken her flight— 
She sweepeth no more the harmonious strings— 
No more the ravishing song she sings! 

But another lovely form is there— 

She fleeth not, though the grave is near— 
She hovereth over the old man’s bed, % 
And softly pillows his aching head ; : 
She holdeth her mirror, and bids him gaze 

On the happy scenes of better days— 

Each virtuous deed of years that are gone, 

Each pleasure past she maketh his own, 

And she kindleth again his fading eye 

With the light of bliss—’tis memory! 
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“ Axt, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance: the reverse is Folly’s creed.” 
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ABORIGINALS; 


OR, THEORY OF THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF AMERICA. 


— 


BY GEO. WATERMAN, JR. 

“ How strange does it appear,” says the learned De 
Tocqueville, “that nations have existed and afterwards | 
so completely disappeared from the earth, that the mem- 
ory of their very names is effaced; their languages are 
lost; their glory is vanished like a sound without an 
echo; but perhaps there is not one which has not left 
behind a tomb in memory of its passage. The most | 
durable monument of human labor is that which recalls, 
the wretchedness and nothingness of man.” 

The truth of the above remarks is perhaps nowhere 
exhibited with greater vividness than in the history of 





those who originally inhabited the American continent. | 


That this country was occupied by a race of refined | 


and cultivated men, anterior to its possession by the In-| 


dians, appears very evident; but who they were, no 
man knoweth. Even tradition, with her thousand | 
tongues, is silent on the subject. They have existed, 
and passed away! The archives of heaven alone con- 
tain their history ; while their exit from earth furnishes | 
a melancholy commentary upon the stability of all) 
things terrestrial. 

Yet, while we know nothing of their history, we are 
firmly assured of their intelligence and refinement. 
For in the same way as the works of design with which 
we are surrounded establish the existence of some in- 
telligent designer; so do the ancient remains which are 
found throughout the entire length of our country— 
many of which manifest superior wisdom in their con- 
struction and adaptation to the end for which they were 
evidently intended—prove with equal certainty the re- 
finement and cultivation of those who constructed 
them. That these were not the Indians, so called, is 
evident from various circumstances, some of which will 
be developed hereafter. 

When the Spaniards first landed on the American 
shores, they found some parts of the country in the 
possession of a people, equaling in many respects the 
most refined of the old world. These occupied only a 
very small part of the entire continent; and had not 
cupidity tempted to acquaintance and conquest, even 
these might have remained unknown and uncared for 
by the rest of mankind. The ancient Mexicans were 
a refined and civilized people. They had their histo- 
rians and their annals; and from these, and corrobora- 
ting testimony of various kinds, we may learn their 
history. These annals contain their history from the 
time of their removal from the northern part of the 
Gulf of California in 1160, until the Spanish conquest. 
It seems that the whole vale of Mexico, which was then 
called Anahuac, had been inhabited, before their arrival, 
by various tribes or nations, “some of whom were re-| 
fined and civilized, and others were barbarians, having 
no fixed residence, nor paying obedience to any sover-| 


eign.” 





Among the former class, the most remarkable’ 





| 
| 
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were the Toltecans—a nation, which, in point of intel- 
lectual attainment, might well compare with many of 
more modern times. Of their advancement in science 
we may be enabled to form some idea from the fact, 
which is well authenticated by their own records, that 
more than one hundred years before the Christian era, 
they had discovered a difference of six hours between 
the civil and solar year, which led to the introduction 
of inter-callary days; indicating an extent of astronom- 
ical knowledge which the ancient Egyptians, with all 
their renown for mathematical science, never attained. 
We are also informed, upon the same testimony, that 
even at an earlier period, they calculated with great ac- 


curacy the times and circumstances of eclipses, both of 
the sun and moon! 


This Toltecan nation trace their ancestors to the 


‘northern parts of America—to a country called Hue- 


huetlapallan—the situation of which is now unknown. 
It is a circumstance deserving our attention, that all 
these southern tribes trace their ancestry to the same 
northern regions. We have the strongest proof in con- 
firmation of this idea of a northern emigration, in the 
various tumuli and remains of ancient fortifications, 
which are to be found throughout our country. These 
all agree, in their general features, with one another, 
and with those still to be seen in many parts of Mexi- 
co; and which, from their great similarity, indicate a 
common origin. But if we had not such corroborating 
testimony, we might, reasoning from analogy, infer that 
such would be the fact. The progress of all nations 
has been southward! The Mongolian Tartars of Asia, 
and the Goths of Europe, are examples of this truth. 

Admitting, then, that the migrations of all these dif- 
ferent nations were from the north, we have a clue by 
which to form some reasonable conjecture concerning 
the authors of the various antiquities with which we 
are surrounded. If we follow these tumuli we shall at 
length arrive so far north as to make it probable that 
they might have come from Asia, having crossed the 
ocean in the neighborhood of Behring’s Straits. Ad- 
mitting this to be possible, where can we find among 
the northern nations of Asia, any people who could 
compare with these in point of intellectual advance- 
ment? We do not know any that have ever existed 
there who have made any pretensions to a cultivation 
of the sciences; and with our present knowledge, we 
need not seek there for their origin. 

Most fortunately, however, for our present inquiry, 
we may avail ourselves of the researches of one, who 
has brought all the strength of a highly cultivated and 
philosophical mind to the investigation of a kindred 
subject, without, perhaps, the least idea of its bearings 
upon the inquiry which we have instituted. 

“If you see,” says M, Bailly, in his inquiry into the 
origin of the sciences and people of Asia—*“if you see 
the house of a peasant composed of the rudest mate- 
rials, but here and there interspersed with fragments of 
sculptured stones, or pieces of elegant columns, you 


'| must of necessity conclude that these fragments are the 


remains of a palace, or elegant edifice eonsteasten by 
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an ancient architect of much greater skill and abilities 
than the builder of that cottage.” This principle is 
the foundation of a most beautiful specimen of philo- 
sophic ingenuity in accounting for the great similarity 
which, in many points, is found to exist between the 
people, of Asia. A very brief outline of his theory, 
together with some of the facts by which it is sustained, 
as they stand closely connected with our present inves- 
tigation, are here presented : 

“China,” says Tytler, “exhibits the traces of a per- 
fection in the sciences to which the present Chinese, 
and their ancestors for many ages, have been most sig- 
nally inferior. ‘They are possessed of astronomical in- 
struments which they cannot use, and the use of which 
they have no desire to be taught. Science, we find 
among the modern nations, is progressive—the present 
age avails itself of the lights of the past. In China, 
all science is stationary, and ever has been so. If Cap- 
tain Cook had left a quadrant and telescope at Ota- 
heite, the inhabitants of that island would at present 
know as much of the use of these instruments as the | 
Chinese do, who have been astronomers for two thous- | 
and years,” 

Such being the fact, it is very probable that they de- 
rived the foundation of all their astronomical knowl- 
edge from some other source. What could be that 
source? We know of no nation with whom the Chi- 
nese held any intercourse, who were capable of impart- 
ing such information to them. 

The ancient Chaldeans, who conquered Babylon, 
were a refined and scientific people. ‘They proceeded 
so far in the science of astronomy as to ascertain the 
revolutions of the comets—a fact unknown in modern 
science—until re-discovered by Tycho Brahe, the cele- 
brated Danish astronomer, a little more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. These were probably the 
remains of a most ancient and enlightened nation. 

The Brahmins of India hold some of the sublimest 
truths of revealed religion; such as the unity of the 
Deity and the immortality of the soul. But connected 
with these are some of the grossest superstitions that 
have ever enslaved the human mind. The former they 
must have received from some learned instructors; 
while the latter were the fictions of their own unas- 
sisted imaginations. 

Among the sciences of the ancient nations, we find 
many striking coincidences. The Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Indians, Persians, and Chinese, all place their 
temples exactly east and west, fronting west. They all 
divided their time into cycles of sixty years; but as 
this number was entirely arbitrary, it is not a little 
strange that they a// should happen to adopt the 
same! A no less striking coincidence is observable in 
many points of their systems of religion. “The strong- 
est resemblance, and that indeed which constitutes the 
point of union of all these different religions, is, that 
they are all founded on one very profound, though erro- 
neous doctrine, of the two principles, an universal soul 
pervading all nature, and inert matter, upon which that 





soul exerts its influence. Bailly concludes justly, “A 
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conformity in a true doctrine is not a convincing proof 
of a mutual understanding or concert; but a conformity 
in a false doctrine amounts to something very near such 
a proof,” 

Bailly has proved, in his work on Astronomy, that 
all the long measures of the ancients had a common 
origin, He has shown that the circumference of the 
earth as given by Ptolemy at 180,000 stadia, by Pos- 
sidonius at 240,000, by Cleomedes at 300,000, by 
Aristotle at 400,000 stadia, and by a Persian author at 
8,000 parasangs, is precisely the same measurement— 
the unit of measure only differing in its length, as given 
by these different authors. He has also shown that the 
long measures of the Greeks, the Romans, the Per- 
sians, the Egyptians, and the Indians, have all a deter- 
mined relation to each other—that they all consist of a 
small measure repeated a certain number of times. 
And this original measure he shows to be the grand 
cubit preserved upon the Nilometor at Cairo! 

From these facts, and many others which ve cannot 
here mention, Bailly concludes that all these different 
nations must have had a common origin; that some 
great and highly enlightened nation must have existed, 
whose history is now entirely unknown, from whom 
all these nations have derived their common knowledge. 
Having made such a conjecture, the next thing was to 
assign them a residence. This he has fixed in Siberia, 
about latitude 49° or 50°. Some of the reasons which 
led him to select this are the following: The observa- 
tions of the rising of the stars, as collected by Ptolemy, 
must have been made in a region of country where the 
longest days consist of sixteen hours. This corresponds 
to latitude 49° or 50°. But no nation of Europe, at 
the early period when this nation must have existed, 
had made any proficiency whatever in astronomical ob- 
servations, 

The Zendavesta, the sacred book of the Persians, 
says that the longest day of summer is double that of 
the shortest day of winter. But this is not true of 
Persia, and is only true of those countries situated in 
about the 50° of latitude. 

The measure of the circumference of the earth as 
given by Aristotle and others, and, as mentioned above, 
corresponds exactly with that of the same latitude. It 
is reasonable to suppose that those who undertook to 
obtain so exact a measurement, would have done so in 
their own country. 

Such are a few of the reasons assigned by M. Bailly 
for locating this unknown nation in that region. And 
we are naturally led to inquire whether there are any 
remains in this location indicating its ancient occupan- 
cy by such a people; for the absence of every thing of 
this kind would be almost sufficient of itself to lead to 
a rejection of the hypothesis, at least as far as situation 
is concerned. While the existence of any evidence of 
this kind would go far to establish the probability of 
its truth. 

M. Pallas, in the fifth volume of his travels in Sibe- 
ria, gives a very interesting account of several discov- 
eries, near the town of Krasnoiarsk, on the Janeseia, in 
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about 56° of latitude, which indicate the occupancy of 
that country in very remote ages, by a people of refine- 
ment and cultivation. Ancient mines have been dis- 
covered in that region which have been wrought, but 
of which no tradition now exists. The instruments 
used in mining have been found, which, by their form 
and material, indicate a very high antiquity. These 
consist, in part, of huge hammers made of stone, in- 
struments like pick-axes, and wedges made of copper. 
Farther to the west from Krasnoiarsk, and in about the 
same latitude, are many ancient burying-places, in 
which have been found knives, daggers, and points of 
arrows, all made of copper; also, ornaments made of 
copper and gold, “some of which are adorned and em- 
bossed with various figures of elks, stags, reindeer, and 
other animals, all of the most exquisite workmanship.” 

In proof of the high antiquity of these mines, M. 
Pallas states that so long time had elapsed since they 
were wrought, that the props which sustained them 
have become petrified, and that some of them actually 
contain specimens of copper and gold, formed by the 
hand of nature since these were erected! 

If we admit the probability of this whole theory—a 
theory sustained by such an amount of apparent evi- 
dence, in the absence of every thing whatever of a con- 
flicting character—we think the greatest difficulties in 
ascertaining the origin of the “pristine inhabitants” 
of this country, are surmounted. For many striking 
coincidences, between the Mexicans and other nations 
of this country, and those of the other hemisphere, can 
then be easily explained. 

The author of “An Inquiry into the Antiquities of | 
America”—a gentleman of our own city—in endeav- | 
oring to ascertain from what part of the world the early | 
inhabitants of this country have derived their origin, | 
traces them north to Behring’s Straits, and thence south | 
through Syria to Egypt, having established the practi-_| 
cability of a passage of the Straits. But Egypt, even. 
the most northern part, is ¢hirty-fuur degrees south of | 
Behring’s Straits; and the city of Mexico twelve de- 
grees south of the northern boundary of Egypt! It 
seems very improbable that any people from so southern 
a clime could have gone so far north as he supposes 
these must have done, and then so far again south as 
the vale of Mexico. Here, however, we have a much 
easier solution of this great problem by tracing their 
ancestors to this northern nation of Asia. And the 
great similarity which this author has shown to exist 
between the ancient Mexicans and the Egyptians, is 
readily explained when we suppose both to be shoots 
from the same original stock. 

We find also in this country a race of men, differing 
in almost every respect from those we have been con- 
templating; a people, who, in all their intercourse with 
those less wild and barbarous, have never been removed 
one step from that wandering and savage life which has 
always characterized them. And there are many rea- 
sons, drawn from similarity of language, manners, dis- 
position, &c., which lead almost irresistibly to the con- 





Mongolian Tartars of Northern Asia, are members of 
the same family. Some of these reasons may be given 
at some future time. We know, however, the wander- 
ing, stern, and courageous character of the red man of 
our forests; and we know also the roving, fierce, and 
warlike dispositions of the Tartars. Their restless dis- 
position and desire of conquest led a part of them west 
from their homes into the north of Europe; and the 
same spirit afterwards caused these to overrun almost 
the whole of that continent. Known under the names 
of Goths and Vandals, they subdued every thing before 
them, and finally became incorporated with most of the 
European nations. The high antiquity of this people 
has never been questioned; and their country was sit- 
uated immediately south of that occupied by M. Bail- 
ly’s hypothetical nation. If, therefore, the desire of 
conquest should lead them to attack these, as we know 
it did the Chinese, some centuries before the Christian 
era, there would be no possibility for the attacked, if 
defeated, to escape south without passing through the 
country of the enemy. ‘Their only resource would be 
to submit to their savage conquerors, or remove farther 
north or west. And we know that the custom was 
very early adopted by the nations of antiquity, of re- 
moving from their native country rather than submit to 
the dictation of foreign conquerors. Let it not be sup- 
posed that even an enlightened and polished nation as 
these must have been, could with certainty resist the 
fierceness and numbers of an invading army like the 
Tartars. We know that such was not the case in their 
European invasion. 

Here, then, might have been the cause of the extir- 
pation of this original people. Having been vanquish- 
ed by the Tartars, they were scattered over the face of 
the earth. Some, traveling into the different countries 
of Asia, carried their religion and knowledge with them, 
which in process of time became incorporated with that 
of the people among whom they settled. Others, in 
the form of colonies, wandered still farther north, and 
finally crossed over into this country. Being after- 
wards pursued by their inveterate enemy, they were 
compelled to erect fortifications for their mutual de- 
fense—the remains of which still exist, and constitute 
the antiquities of this country. The rigor of the cli- 
mate, and the innate disposition of man to improve his 
condition, probably led them on step by step, and at 
different periods, toa more southern clime and fertile 
soil, until a part of this great and numerous family 
were finally found in the regions of Mexico, constitu- 
ting the different tribes who inhabited its delightful vale. 

Such seems to us the most probable manner in which 
this country was originally settled, and the easiest mode 
of accounting for the great diversity which has been 
found to exist between its early inhabitants. It now 
remains to point out a few of the striking coincidences 
which have been ascertained to exist between these 
southern tribes and the most polished of the old world ; 
some of which it seems exceedingly difficult to account 
for, except upon some hypothesis similar to the one 








clusion, that the North American Indians and the 





here presented. 
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In the mines and tombs of Krasnoiarsk, as before sta- 
ted, have been found different kinds of instruments, 
such as knives, daggers, wedges, &c., made of copper, 
so hardened as to take the place of steel as used among 
us. How this metal could be so hardened, is now en- 
tirely upknown to men of science. Yet we find, upon 
the testimony of respectable and veritable historians, 
that the Mexicans, Peruvians, and other southern na- 
tions, possessed the means of hardening copper to such 
a degree of perfection, that they were able to bestow 
upon it an edge equal to that of the best steel. It isa 
fact worthy of our especial attention, that copper wedges 
of asimilar character to those found in Siberia have 
been discovered in Mexico; and quite recently also, near 
Springfield, in this state. 

In Siberia have been found also ornaments of gold 
and silver, of the most exquisite workmanship, and in- 





dicating a very high degree of refinement and correct 
taste on the part of those who executed them. And. 
after the conquest of Mexico, as we are informed by | 
Clavigero in his history of that country, specimens of | 
castings and ornaments were sent to Europe, which | 
were pronounced by European artists as “ perfectly in-| 
imitable in execution and taste.” 

In the fundamental principles of their religion, these | 
southern nations resembled the ancient Persians more 
nearly, perhaps, than any other people; although in| 
many respects we find a very great similarity between | 
parts of their system and that of the Egyptians. But) 
in no other respect do they resemble the latter so much. 
as in the regulation and distribution of time. Weknow 
that the ancient Egyptians were the best astronomers 
of all the nations of antiquity—if we except perhaps 
the Chaldeans. They carried their observations far- 
ther, and deduced from the movements of the heavenly | 
bodies a more perfect system for the regulation of time, | 
than any other nation with whom we are acquainted: 
a system, the general features of which were adopted | 
by the Greeks and Romans unaltered until the days of | 
Julius Cesar. By him it was so improved, by the in-| 
troduction of intercallary, as to make the civil and solar 
year correspond at the end of every four years. But 
we are informed by Botturini, as quoted by Clavigero, | 
that the Toltecans as much as a century before the 

Shristian era, had discovered a difference of six hours | 
between the civil and solar year, and had corrected it| 
by the introduction of intercallary days; not like the, 
Romans, by the addition of one day to every fourth 
year, but by the addition of thirteen days (that being | 
their sacred number) at the close of every cycle of fifty- | 
two years! The calculations upon which this discov-| 
ery was based, together with those of eclipses, noticed | 


before, imply a greater knowledge of the science of as-| 
tronomy, than could have been obtained by any nation 
without the aid of appropriate instruments. But how| 
could they have obtained such instruments? Did they 
invent them? or procure them from some other people ? 
The former would indicate a very great amount of in- 
tellectual effort on their part; for if necessity be the 
mother of invention, as is generally the case, we must’ 
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suppose them to have already made considerable pro- 
gress to have discovered their need. If, however, we 
prefer the latter supposition, the question returns, to 
what people were they indebted for those instruments, 
and the knowledge of theiruse? The Chinese, accord- 
ing to their own account, as we have seen, have been 
astronomers for two thousand years, having possessed, 
meanwhile, the instruments necessary for the cultiva- 
tion of that science; yet when the Portuguese mission- 
aries went among them in 1670, their computation of 
time was so far wrong that the year consisted of thir- 
teen, instead of twelve months! All the astronomical 
instruments, dials, &c., both of Pekin and Nankin, are 
calculated for 36° of latitude, which is not the latitude 
of either of these cities! From these facts it seems 
evident that the Chinese did not invent their instru- 
ments. Were they indebted to the Toltecans of Amer- 
ica for them, or did both derive them from a common 
source? The latter seems probable. Who was this 
benefactor of the two nations? Was it Egypt? We 
have already stated what seems an insuperable objection 
to the hypothesis of a northern communication between 
this country and the southern parts of North America. 
We must therefore conclude, either that there was some 
direct communication between Egypt and this new 
world other than the one above alluded to—or that the 
Chinese, who were scarcely acquainted with any of the 
uses of their instruments, supplied them with the 
knowledge of their use to this Toltecan nation—and 
consequently, that there was some direct communica- 
tion between the Chinese and the Toltecans; or we 
must refer the whole to acommon source. And where 
can we find a better than that described in the inge- 
nious theory of Bailly ? 

But further. Although there was a great similarity 
existing between the Egyptians and Toltecans; yet 
there were differences in those things in which they 
most resemble each other, which indicate that neither na- 
tion could have derived its knowledge directly from the 
other; for in their systems of chronology, the Egyp- 
tians computed time by cycles of 60, the Toltecans by 
cycles of 52 years. ‘The Egyptians had 12 months of 
30 days each, while the Toltecans had 18 months of 
20 days each; and either nation added five days at the 
close of every year to make the 365 days. Now if the 
Toltecans derived their origin directly from Egypt, which 
the coincidences in their respective systems of chronol- 
ogy have been adduced to prove, we should infer that 
in the division of the year they would have harmon- 
ized. But this objection weighs less, when we suppose 
both derived their systems from a common source. 

Such is an outline of our view of this interesting 
question. Nothing has been adduced which will en- 
tirely satisfy the curious mind. Obscure as the subject 
is, there can only be a choice of theories. The above 
seems to have fewer difficulties, and to be more satis- 
factory in many points, than any other. Whether true 
or false, one thing is certain—those to whom it relates 
have passed away like asound without anecho. Their 
only relics are the tombs which mark their departure! 
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HUMAN IMPROVEMENT. 

Man, it is said, is the creature of circumstances, and 
his advances in improvement depend very much on the 
tone given to his mind by the cbjects with which 
he is surrounded, In almost every period of the world’s 
history we have presented to our view the picture of 
alternate advancement and decline; and past experience 
would almost lead us to despair of complete success, or 
the attainment of that perfection in human aflairs so 
fondly desired. 

How mournful are the vicissitudes which history ex- 
hibits to us in the course of human events. On the 
one hand, the places which were once wild and uncul- 
tivated, now present a scene of industry and enter- 
prise; while, on the other, where genius flashed its 
lightning and reared its works of art and science, at- 
tended by the busy hum of population, now are immer- 
sed in superstition, and forgotten amidst the ravages of 
despotism. After a career of civil, military and literary 
glory, the prospect has been changed at once; and the 
career of degeneracy has begun and run on till it could 
go no further, or, by some calamitous event, obliterated 
the memory of past improvement, and compelled man- 
kind to retrace, step by step, the same path by which 
their forefathers had risen to greatness, The present 
condition of Greece is a melancholy illustration of the 
truth of this remark. And it would seem that, on 
a retrospective view of human affairs, man appears to 
be the mere sport of fortune—that he is doomed to run 
the alternate career of improvement and degeneracy, 
“and realize the beautiful but melancholy fable of Sisy- 
phus, by an eternal renovation of hope and disappoint- 
ment.” Yet we are not solely to argue from the past, 
or govern our exertions exclusively by the aspects 
which society presents to the mind of the inquisitive 
inquirer; but are to be influenced by the circumstances 
now before us, and the probable effect they will have in 
accomplishing the most glorious results in the prosperity 
and felicity of our race. The variety of events which 
have happened in the world justify us in the hope, that 
society is now in such a state of improvement, -that it 
is destined to run an uninterrupted course of progres- 
sion; and so different is community at present from 
what it was in antiquity, that all reasonings from its 
former states would be unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 

The late improvements which have been made in 
commerce, the arts and the sciences, tend to animate 
us with hope—prompt to the exercise of liberal feelings, 
and the cultivation of those principles which enhance 
our individual happiness, and secure to community all 
the blessings of civilized life. The facilities of com- 
merce, by means of steam power, tend to approximate 
nations, and thus a ready and free intercourse removes 
those prejudices which exist among distant communi- 
ties, by giving them a knowledge of each, and liberal- 
izing their views and feelings. Nations perceive that 
their own prosperity is not dependant alone on personal 
security and advancement, but is intimately associated 
with the peace and prosperity of their neighbors, By 
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the liberal principles of commercial intercourse, the im- 
provements which are made in the one are introduced 
into the other, harmony is fostered and promoted, and 
they mutually aid each other in all that will exalt, dig- 
nify and improve the species. 

Though man may be very much under the influence 
of habit, he nevertheless often gives an impulse to those 
things, which, however the ultimate end,may not be 
seen by him, will produce the most beneficial results; 
and were these efforts always directed by experience 
and education in a proper channel, we might look for- 
ward to the speedy disinthrallment of society from vice 
and intemperance, and the universal diffusion of those 
blessings which flow from virtue, and the accomplish- 
ment of the designs of an all-wise and beneficent Be- 
ing. 

The art of printing, though it seems to be the pro- 
duction of a single effort, is of vast importance to 
society, and its merits as an indispensable auxiliary in 
the improvement of our race stand unrivaled. It prom- 
ises more in the attainment of the object for which the 
philanthropist and Christian labors, than any thing 
merely human that has arrested the attention of the 
world. It cannot be denied that it is the result of gen- 
eral causes, inasmuch as such was the state of the world 
at that period, engaged in literature and the sciences, 
that, if it had not been discovered by the individual to 
whom it was ascribed, it, or something similar, would 
assuredly have followed, in the age in which it was first 
invented. The art of printing, as well as writing, is 
therefore entitled to be considered as a natural step in 
the history of man; and those who are sceptical about 
the improvement of society, merely in consequence of 
its past history, reason as unphilosophically as a “mem- 
ber of a savage tribe, who, deriving his own acquain- 
tance with former times from oral tradition only, should 
affect to call into question the efficacy of written re- 
cords, in accelerating the progress of knowledge and 
civilization.” What may be the ultimate effects of this 
invention, cannot be told: whether through its medium 
modern genius will surpass ancient, or eclipse the glory 
of former days, is uncertain; yet it disseminates knowl- 
edge more widely, gives permanency to correct princi- 
ples, and powerfully tends to secure to individuals and 
associated forms of society all that is good and valua- 
ble, against those revolutions to which human affairs 
have hitherto been so subject. “Opinionum enim 
commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat.” It is 
in consequence of the spreading influence of learning 
and correct principles, that the science of legislation is 
better understood and more applicable to the advancing 
state of society and the true interest of man; for in- 
stead of an aspirant, with a rabble at his heels, tramp- 
ling upon and putting at defiance all law and principle, 
he is checked by the liberal sentiments of community, 
and compelled to keep pace with enlightened opinions. 
In the days of antiquity, eloquence was made the in- 
strument of unholy ambition; but now, it is the vehi- 
cle of just and comprehensive views of enlightened 
policy, in that the efforts of those who devote them- 
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selves to their country is subjected to the immediate 
tribunal of an inquisitive age. 

Independent of the facility printing affords to the 
free circulation of knowledge, it gives value to the most 
limited exertions of literary industry, concentrates the 
energy of untrained powers of mind, preserves the efforts 
and attempts of those whose time or opportunity oper- 
ated against farther improvement, until finally some 
genius may spring up, who, collecting the scattered and 
unbroken links into one, may so exhibit them, as that 
they shall constitute the intellectual power of the age 
in which he lives. These considerations would lead us 
to hope for much in regard to the future. What tal- 
ents can accomplish we have already beheld; yet we 
believe that the splendor of ancient talents and skill 
will not overshadow modern, or that past improvement 
transcends that to which society is destined, and seems 
rapidly approximating. 

The age in which we live may be termed emphati- 
cally the Augustan age, giving birth to a new era in 
the history of the literary world. The hand of patron- 
age is now liberally extended for the encouragement of 
the votaries of every art and science; and genius and 
talent, freed from the paralyzing influence of cold ne- 
glect, are bursting forth with unusual splendor. To the 
harsh tumult of war and the pageant triumph, succeed 
the accents and avocations of peace. Poetry, elo- 
quence and philosophy spring forth, not as feeble and 
sickly exotics, but with the vigorous growth of native 
plants. In contemplating the glory and splendor of 
this eventful period, well might we exclaim in the lan- 
guage of the poet— 

“ Jam redit et virgo redeunt saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies celo demittitur alto.” 

If, when reviewing the history of ages darkened by 
the shade of many centuries, we are borne along with 
the tide of admiration, and enraptured with the tale of 
their greatness, what must be our sensations when we 
dwell on those events which transpire, as it were, under 
our own observation. In contemplating the ages of 
Greece and Rome we feel indeed that we are treading 
on classic ground; but it is not the ground sanctified 
by the footsteps of our fathers, or hallowed by their sa- 


crifices at the altars of our country. False indeed is | 


that feeling which prompts us to view with partial eyes 
the genius, talent and acquirements of ancient times, 
while we receive with disgust or ceremonious criticism, 
the productions of those whose minds have shed pecu- 
liar lustre around us. The patronage and applause of 
our contemporaries are necessary to enkindle and elicit 
the vital spark of genius and talent. Never would 
those all-swaying accents have flowed from the tongue 
of Demosthenes, had he not received the warm, invigor- 
ating sanction of his countrymen; nor would the inef- 
fable harmony of Cicero ever have reached our ears had 
he been subject to chilling neglect, instead of approba- 
tion and applause. Let us then receive with encourag- 
ing partiality the productions of those who labor to en- 
lighten the paths of science, and divest it of those 
obstructions which retard the youthful traveler. 
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To the present age we are indebted for many lumi- 
nous productions in the various branches of science. 
Genius has penetrated the regions of thought, and dis- 
played the resources of the human mind; and every 
auxiliary that tends to facilitate advancement in any 
department of science has been sought with success, 
In fine, in whatever light we view the scientific pro- 
gress of the present age, either as it respects invention 
or improvement on ancient theories, it will bear to be 
compared with any the world has ever seen. May we 
not indulge the pleasing anticipation that the time is 
rapidly approaching, when the literary horizon will 
glow with still brighter effulgence in the western hem- 
isphere; and society, in all the essential elements of 
excellence and true glory, far transcend all past ages? 
When our country, whose institutions possess the free- 
dom of the Grecian and Roman republics, and the en- 
ergy and policy of monarchies and aristocracies, will 
become the patron of literature? Surely, when the din 
of battle was no longer heard, and the devastating tread 
of foes had departed from our borders, some divine in- 
spiration guided our fathers in framing a Constitution 
which lends protection and encouragement to every 
principle that reflects lustre upon the human character. 

How admirably calculated is that principle of our 
Constitution, which declares the legitimate source of 
all power to reside in the people, to awaken all the dor- 
mant energies of the mind, and call forth every power 
to the field of action? Here talent and merit meet 
‘their due reward. No pageant title, no long-drawn 
claim to lordly ancestry, obstructs the avenue to honor, 
We acknowledge no rank but the purchase of merit, 
and to that a freeman’s heart scorns not to pay its tri- 
‘bute. These are powerful inducements for our youth 
of both sexes to qualify themselves for pre-eminence in 
the service of their country. Secured, then, in the 
rights of freemen, and blessed with the means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of all that will improve, exalt and 
dignify human nature, it remains with the rising gen- 
erations to rear a superstructure worthy of the funda- 
‘mental principles of our Constitution, worthy the ex- 
pansive benevolence of our holy religion, and worthy 
the age in which we live. 

Even now, America—thrice happy America—feels 
the influence of spreading knowledge, and exhibits to 
the world a community hastening onward in the march 
of improvement—a bright example of liberal princi- 
ples—of republican government “in the full tide of 
successful experiment.” Here, political and moral 
‘powers are developed in a ratio exceeding any period 
of the world’s history; and an influence is sent abroad 
among the nations of the earth which demands the uni: 
versal cultivation of mind. In every part of our land 
edifices are being erected consecrated to science and re- 
ligion; and, in the language of a highly gifted writer,* 
“the harmony with which patriots, philanthropists, and 
Christians of every sect and party combine to educate 
the country, induce the belief that Columbia is destined 
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to guide the footsteps of the globe in her career to intel- 
lectual glory.” 

What marks the present age as one of peculiar inter- | 
est and promise, and our country as the theatre of man's 
noblest achievements and most glorious triumphs, and 
also as the destined instrument to accomplish the world’s 
intellectual and moral renovation, is the special atten- 
tion which is given to the cultivation of female mind. 
It has been truly said, that woman is the index of a 
nation’s character. Her position in society, wherever 
she may be, determines the degree of civilization, intel- 
ligence and morality to which any nation has arrived. 
By the lights of science, and the purifying influence | 
of Christianity, woman is now elevated to her true po-| 
sition, is made the companion of man, an equal partic-| 
ipant in every holy and refining pleasure; and moves | 
in that high sphere of usefulness for which she is so | 
richly endowed by her Creator, and by a reflex influ- | 
ence, is the dispenser of happiness to all around. 

The position will no longer admit of doubt, that wo- 
man possesses faculties susceptible of high intellectual 
and moral improvement. For the truth of this, we 
need but refer to the works of a Mrs. Somerville, He- 
mans, Hannah More, a Sigourney, Edgeworth, and 
others; and within our own pale, a Mrs. Fletcher, 
Cooper, Thayer, Rogers, Maxwell; and Bulmer, author 
of “ Messiah’s Kingdom,” which for beauty and felicity 
of diction, purity of thought, justness of conception 
and sublimity of imagination, is unsurpassed by any 
poetic production of the age. 

And, finally, among the numerous auxiliaries which | 
are destined to result in the moral accomplishment of | 
our highest hopes and aspirations in regard to the im-| 
provement of our species, we hail with peculiar delight | 
the “ Ladies’ Repository.” The position, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, which you sustain in connection with that period- 
ical, however arduous it may be, is nevertheless truly | 
enviable. You occupy a position from which you may 
move and control a vast community; and by touching 
the principles of action in the parental bosom, and 
molding the character of the sex, you vibrate on the 
heart-strings of the youth, and sweep upward until you 
lay your hand on him who occupies the highest post in 
the gift of an intelligent, free, and virtuous people! 
The work, then, in which you are engaged is one wor- 
thy of the patronage of noble, enlightened and gener- 
ous hearts. By the establishment of the “ Repository,” 
the Church has adopted a measure which will stand as 
an imperishable monument of her wisdom and piety ; 
and through this medium will diffuse abroad through | 
coming generations the lights of science and religion. 
God speed you in your glorious work! And may your 
periodical continue to increase in power and influence, 
and prove a repository richly laden with all that can 
embellish human character, “and roll down to posterity 
a glorious sun that shall dispense his rays, in imitation 
of his emblem, with God-like liberality to every moral 
petal that is unfolded between the poles.” With these 
sentiments, I remain, 























Yours, &c., W.H. 


Original. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE SEA. 


BY REV. SAMUEL F, GILLET. 


Durine a cruize among the Grecian Islands some 
years since, our noble vessel was buffeting a Levanter, 
and endeavoring to force her passage through the nar- 
row straits separating the islands of Tino and Micone, 
when, as the gale increased, orders issued from the 
cabin to “bear up” for a port to leeward. The head- 
ing of the ship, and the hints of our pilot, George, as- 
sured us we should soon anchor in Paros; and a visit 
to the famous Grotto, in Anti-Paros, a neighboring 
island, seemed not improbable. Running before the 
wind with flowing sheets, in a few hours we entered 
the harbor of Paros, and anchored under the lee of a 
point where wind or wave could hardly reach us. The 
“watch officers” began to count up and see on whom 
would fall the next day’s duty, and who could leave 
the ship should the captain conclude to take a cruize on 
shore. Fortunately only one midshipman was on the 
“black list,” and as many as could be spared from duty 
were kindly permitted by the captain to join a party to 
the Grotto. 

The French Consul for the island, who came on 


|board just as we anchored in the evening, was to be 


our guide and purveyor; promising to have a supply 
of horses on the beach by day-light, to carry us across 
the island; but on landing in the morning we perceived 
to our discomfiture that only a few jacks had been 
hired, and these were already mounted by the captain 
and ward-room officers, while love or money would not 
tempt the natives to part with any more of their beasts 
of burden. We had therefore to give up the trip, or 
“ foot it” some twenty miles over hills and through val- 
lies, in a half-deserted island. We chose the latter, and 
making sail, soon overhauled the company ahead, Pa- 
ros is near forty miles in circuit, with a population of 
two or three thousand miserable Greeks, Like most of 
the islands in this sea, it is barren; a reddish clay, 
mixed with light colored rock, gives it an appearance 
of genuine sterility. Superior marble for statuary 
abounds in some parts of the island, specimens of which 
may be seen in the Venus de Medicis, Apollo, and 
some other statues now in Italy. The quarries are en- 
tirely neglected, and being in haste, we passed them 
with only a glance. About mid-way of the island, 
pressed with the heat, we halted at a monastery, glad 


| to obtain something to quench our thirst. These mon- 


asteries are frequent in countries where the Greek or 
Catholic religion prevails; but in general they are only 
in part occupied, and we may suppose these orders are 
on the decline. Near mid-day we arrived at the village 
of Ausa, containing three or four hundred inhabitants, 
and embarked in two caiques for Anti-Paros, distant 
seven miles. This we found in a better state of culti- 
vation than its neighbor; still, three-fourths of the 
island is rocky and unoccupied, except by lizzards and 
other reptiles, producing little except heath and larger 
shrubs, used by the natives for fuel. 
1 
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Our route to the cave was over a plain, thence 
obliquely up a range of hills, following a foot-path, 
which, leading the traveler to the farther verge of the 
summit, at once introduces him to the Grotto on his 
left, and to the sea in front, washing the base of the 
mountain below. Here, if the beholder will forget the 
sterility of the soil around him, and carry his line of 
sight to a distance, he will be pleased with his position. 
A southerly breeze, sweeping from the shores of Af- 
rica, sends wave after wave upon a coast perforated 
with caverns, having an outlet half under water, and 
producing a sound as of low, distant thunder, and not 
unfrequently throwing up water from an inland aper- 
ture, like the blowing of a whale. (A small, but noted 
cave of this kind may be seen at the entrance of Port 
Mahon Harbor; and being very boisterous in stormy 
weather, is known among sailors as the Devil's Bel- 
lows.) The soft, southerly breeze is attended with a 
clear atmosphere, leaving the numerous isles of the 
Archipelago, in full and attractive view. Dotting the 
fEgean may be seen the vessels of different nations, 
under convoy of some man-of-war; or else hasting to 
escape the region of isles before the setting in of night— 
while the piratical Greek mystic, lurking among the 
coves and islets, waits an opportunity of plunder. B. 
and myself were the first to arrive at the Grotto; and 
while those in the rear came up, we prepared for a de- 
scent, 

The first object meeting the eye of the traveler, is 
the huge giant placed at the cavern’s mouth, so much 
to the fright of the ancients. We found it perfectly 
harmless, being nothing more nor less than a large sta- 
lagmite, or deposit of calcarious matter, formed by drops 
from the roof upon the floor of the cave. Passing a 
pair of top-gallant studding-sail halliards around the 
giant, a native was sent down with the loose end; and 
by the aid of this rope to steady us, we followed, de- 
scending in all about two hundred feet, sometimes gra- 
dually, at other times perpendicularly. The interior is 
truly grand; the roof one hundred feet above the floor, 
and covered with stalactites, pendent in the form of 
large icicles, some of them flat, and when struck, sound- 
ing like a bell. The width of the Grotto is about fifty 
feet. varying as you descend, until it narrowly termi- 
nates at the bottom, where some of our party found 
water. 

On returning to the mouth I unexpectedly came 
across the Madonna, which at first sight, through the 
glimmering light of a torch, I took for a living female 
with achild in her arms. On a near approach, I found 
this a mass of rock formed by drops from the roof. Sur- 
rounding the Madonna are other stalagmites, from 
three to fifteen feet in height, resembling somewhat the 
mammoth candles and other fixtures of a Greek Chap- 
el. No wonder the superstitious devotees of that 
Church, with their Madonna, candles, bells, &c., formed 
ready at hand by nature, should here perform their de- 
votions. Leaving the Chapel, I continued ascending 
occasionally with the aid of ropes, but not without risk. 
At one point a precipice was to be passed by climbing 
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a slack-rope. Some of the party were drawn up by 
their companions above; but this seemed too lubberly 
for a sailor, and seizing the two parts of a rope, the bight 
of which was thrown over a stalagmite above, I worked 
my way to the top of the cliff; but as I neared the 
bight of the rope its parts of course spread, and the 
weight being too heavy for the strength of the hand, I 
lost my hold of one of the ropes, and was in the act of 
going to the bottom, rope and all, when the purser 
seized me by the collar, and rescued me from a fall, per- 
haps from death. 

Providing ourselves with specimens of rock from the 
interior, we commenced our return to the ship. About 
sun-set we arrived at our boats, and embarked for Ausa, 
with a Greek crew to pull us over, who struck up one 
of their national airs, the hero of which was Capo D’Is- 
trias, then principal ruler in Greece. The twilight hour, 
with the stars just assuming their place in the heavens; 
the gentle breeze, rippling the surface of the sea enough 
to break the monotony of a calm, and afford an accom- 
paniment to the music of the Greeks; the slight danger 
of our position from some lurking pirate; added to the 
peculiar, plaintive melody of the descendants of Epam- 
inondas, soothed down the excited feelings of the day, 
and caused us for the time being to forget our fatigue 
and hunger. 

But our reverie was broken in upon by the sudden 
appearance of a light ahead, showing our near approach 
to the village. Here our guides had promised us re- 
freshments, with agreeable lodging for the night; and 
soon a table, groaning beneath its burden of viands, 
airy dormitories, and the luxury of a comfortable bed, 
passed before the mind, and almost equaled enjoyment 
itself in anticipation. The Greeks at the oars were 
urged to “giveaway,” and soon we ranged along-side 





the wharf, and disembarking, steered for quarters in the 


town. It was nine at night when we landed, and afier 
ranging through the village, and occasionally halting to 
listen to something like an altercation in Greek between 
our guide and the villagers, we at length were conducted 
to our quarters for the night—a low, one story building, 
with three or four rooms, occupied by a large family of 
men, women and children. It seemed but a poor 
chance for a score of us to be accommodated ; but being 
accustomed to close quarters, we concluded to make the 
best of our berth. A long hour passed away, and the 
table was at length spread “ala mode le Grec.’ A 
few boiled eggs, some stale Greek bread, with rancid 
butter, and coffee “a la Turk,” constituted the fare. 
As supper was announced there was evidently a falling 
of countenances among our party, and an unusual 
manifestation of politeness. The steerage officers drew 
back to let the captain and other superior officers occupy 
the first table. “Sit down, sit down, young gentle- 
men,” said the captain, “we are not quite ready yet, 
and will wait; and accordingly we took our stand by 
the table—as for seats, chairs are rarities both among 
Greeks and Turks. Presently it was whispered around 
among the reefers, “The captain has sent out into the 
village for a supply of fresh grub for himself and ward- 
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‘what satisfaction do we pour the soul’s full tide into the 
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room officers.” A few moments sufficed to clear the 
table of its supply; and just as the last egg was disap- 
pearing, the captain’s steward entered with a long cuun- 
tenance, and announced the village searched fore and aft, 
and not an egg, chicken, or loaf of bread to be had! 
Never were midshipmen better pleased; for once the 
reefers went to windward. As for lodging, one-half sat 
up all night, while the others rolled and tumbled on, 
filthy mattrasses until morning. Next day we made an 
early start, and stringing along over the plain, arrived 
on board about mid-day. Thus terminated our trip to 
Anti-Paros; two days after, we sailed for Smyrna. 
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Original. 
APHORISMS. 


BY PROFESSOR MERRICK, 


ExTERNAL accomplishments may adorn and beautify 
human nature; intellectual culture may exalt and re- 
fine it; but moral excellence alone can impart to it true 
dignity. 

Seek rather to be praiseworthy, than to be praised. 

The Bible is a source of light, a treasury of knowl- 
edge, a fountain of life. Happy they who open their 
eyes to the light which emanates from this sn of moral 
truth—who seek here for that knowledge which makes 
truly wise—who drink of the living water that flows 
from this well of salvation, for “they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewels.” 

Beware of the flatterer; for he who flatters will de- 
ceive. 

Real worth is respected, even by those who do not 
seek after it. 

He who made man declared it not good for him to 
be alone. Deprive him of the society of his species, 
and he immediately becomes wedded to the lower orders 
of creation. He seeks companionship with brutes, or 
even inanimate objects. The affections of the heart go 
forth in search of something around which they may 
twine themselves; but if they meet with none, like the 
tendrils of the vine, they soon droop and die. Surely 
the proper gratification of a desire so strictly original, 
and so powerful in its influence as the desire for society, 
must afford no small amount of rational happiness. 
But to the selfish this is a “sealed fountain.” True, 
social intercourse even among the most unprincipled, 
may save from the ennui of solitude; but it proves a 
source of pure and exalted happiness only where human 
nature is raised to a high degree of moral excellence. 
The sanctifying influences of the Gospel must have 
elevated the desires, chastened the affections, and puri- 
fied the passions. Where such a fitness exists, how 
sweet the “fellowship of saints.” How delightful the 
communication and reception of knowledge—the min- 
gling of emotions, whether of sorrow or of joy. With 








bosom where the chords of sympathy vibrate to the 


slightest touch, and move in unison with ours, Then 
thought meets thought, and heart unites with heart! 
Surely nothing short of communion with the Father 
of our spirits can afford so pure enjoyment—so perfect 
bliss. 


“ And if our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet; 
What height of rapture shall we know, 
When round his throne we meet.” 
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Original. 
THE STRANGER. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 


The following lines were composed in reference to the ex- 
treme suffering of a young friend, who is now no more. A 
stranger, in a strange city, far from her friends, and helpless 
from disease, she yet manifested resignation. She has gone tu 


her long home; but the inemory of the departed Mary will be 
ever dear. 


Hovrs of sickness, clad in mourning, 
Have ye sought my couch again? 
Why, ah, why are ye returning 
With this long, this wearying pain? 
When ye bid me thus to languish, 
Through the tedious, ling’ring year, 
Do ye count the throes of anguish 
Skill and kindness cannot cheer ? 
Though the gentle-hearted stranger 
Watches o’er me in her love; 
Hushing now the fear of danger— 
Guiding now my thoughts above— 
Yet those thoughts for aye are springing 
To my own, my blessed home, 
Till, like Noah’s wand’rer bringing 
Back the olive branch, they come. 
List! my mother’s voice dissembling, 
Falls in gladness on my ear; 
©! I know what thoughts are trembling 
On the altar of her fear. 
Hark! my father’s hymn ascending! 
Tis the hour of evening prayer. 
Praises, such as these, are blending 
Upward—where the angels are. 
See the tear-drop softly stealing 
Down my brother’s youthful cheek ; 
Signs of feeling deep, revealing 
Things he cannot—will not speak. 
Mother, father, dearest brother, 
While ye view yon vacant chair, 
O forget not there’s another 
Claims remembrance in your prayer. 
Pray that she in resignation 
May submit to Heaven’s will; 
Till the Lord of her salvation, 
Bids the troubled waves “be still.” 
Pray that she in sad complaining, 
May not prove a murm’ring one; 
But though life’s bright sun seem waning, 
Calmly say, “ God’s will be done.” 
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Original. 
THE LEAD MINES. 


BY W. WEIGLEY. 


Turoveu the heart of the Mining Region flows the 
majestic Father of Waters, the medium of commerce 
to the white man, and the object of superstitious vener- 
ation to the savage. On approaching that region, “nu- 
merous localities present a confused, but distinct and 
rather unvarying character of civilization. Imperfect 
nodules of silicious matter, masses of mammillary 
quartz, the crystals of which are often superinduced 
upon chalcedonized concentric layers with an agate 
structure, indications of sulphate of barytes, with small 
fragments of sulphate of lead in the rain furrows, be- 
tray the metallifferous rocks,” The bluffs, on either 
side of the river, rise, like pyramids, to the height of 
several hundred feet, varied by the numerous tributa- 
ries which are constantly hurrying to empty themselves 
into the common channel. These prominences decline, 
as we leave the river, until the country, in a few miles, 
presents a gently undulating and healthy appearance. 
The soil of the mining region is of a very rich charac- 
ter, frequently sinking to the depth of three and four 
feet on the highest ridges. Indeed, a poor soil does not 
seem adapted to the growth of galena, or “mineral.” 
It is interspersed with springs of the purest and best 
water. Though situated in 42° 30’ north latitude, good 
corn crops are raised. But little snow falls, and sleigh- 
ing is supplied by ice on the Mississippi, which becomes 
very solid, and affords a jaunt of five hundred miles to 
the Falls of St. Anthony. 

The ex/ent of the mining region is not yet definitely 
ascertained. The surveys confine it to about 2500 
square miles. That the actual limits are much greater 
cannot be doubted, and the time is not distant when 
these treasures will be more extensively developed. 
There are other districts, not included in this limit, 
where indications exist, and discoveries have been 
made, 


An impression seems to have obtained with many, 


that the persons engaged in mining are generally a set’ 
| 60 to 80 per cent. of lead. 


of ignorant fellows, of the baser sort, many of whom 
resort there to avoid the penalty of the law elsewhere. 
This impression, no doubt, was gathered from the char- 
acter of many engaged on the public works. It is, how- 
ever, a mistake. Our country boasts not a more worthy 
class of men than the miners of the Upper Mississippi. 
So far from ignorance or crime having driven them 
there, intelligence and enterprise drew them. The 
choice of almost every country in the world may be 
found in the mines. A large number of the miners 
performed the first manual labor in a “mineral-hole.” 
Nor startle, gentle reader, when I inform you, that la- 
dies of no mean origin, have volunteered to assist their 
enterprising, but unfortunate husbands, in their search 
for mineral! ‘T'o have peeped into a well in by-gone 
days, would have dizzied the brain; but now they can 
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cast an eye of composure upon their companions one 
hundred feet beneath the surface, while they carefully 
raise the precious metal over their heads! 

The regulations of the mining country are princi- 
pally of their own formation, and prevail as a species 
of common law among them. The government for- 
merly claimed a per centum on the discoveries of the 
miner, which was afterwards, by some means, transfer- 
red to the smelter; but for several years there has been 
nothing paid by either. A miner’s Jot is 200 yards 
square, defined by four posts or corners; and the one 
first making such claim holds it by common consent. 
Work must be done upon it at least five days in the 
week; but in this respect the letter of the law is not 
enforced. Should he work upon a lot, and leave it 
without “striking mineral,” he cannot, at a subsequent 
period, claim or defend it, as a discovery of mineral is 
absolutely necessary to constitute a “mineral lot.” Mi- 
ners, contiguously engaged, are expected to accommo- 
date each other; and mutual assistance, at certain times, 
is rather claimed as a right than sought as a favor. 
Their deep sympathies, so manifest for each other, seem 
to be implied as a part of their regulations. 

Lead, which is the grand source of wealth to the 
mining country, is an imperfect metal, of a dull white 
color, inclining to blue, the least elastic and the least 
sonorous of metals. It possesses considerable specific 
gravity, reaching from 11.3 to 11.479. A few general 
remarks will follow upon the formations and combina- 
tions of lead, as treated of by mineralogists; noticing 
more particularly, that peculiar formation common to 
the Upper Mississippi Lead Mines. 

1, In 1772 some small pieces of native lead were 
found in the county of Monmouth, in Wales. It has 
also been found in the lead mines of Pompean, near 
Rennes, in Brittany. It was very malleable, could be 
cut with axnife without crumbling, and easily melted 
over the flame of a candle. The existence of native 
lead had been previously questioned by mineralogists. 

2. Lead spar is sometimes transparent, but generally 
opaque, and crystalized in regular forms of a laminar 
or triated texture. It contains some iron, calcareous 
earth, and clay; and grows red or yellowish when 
heated. It will effervesce with acids, and affords from 
It is found in Brittany, Lor- 
rain, Germany and England. 

3. Arsenical Lead Spar. This is difficult to melt, 
refusing to yield to the blow-pipe; but has been redu- 
ced in the crucible. It is highly charged with arsenic, 
which appears, when reduced, in the form of grains 
dispersed and forced into the lead. It has been found 
in Germany, and contains about 40 per cent. of lead. 

4, The Bley Glanz of the Germans contains lead 
mineralized with sulphur alone, and of this there are 
two or three varieties. At Villach, in Austria, there is 
said to be found a potter’s lead ore, containing not the 
smallest portion of silver. 

5. Lead mineralized by the vitriolic acid. Is gener- 
ally in the form of a white mass, soluble in 18 times its 
quantity of water. It originates from the decomposition 
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of sulphurated lead ores. It is found in great quanti- 
ties in the island of Anglesey. 

6. Lead mineralized by the phosphoric acid. It is of 
a greenish yellow, or reddish color, and will effervesce 
with acids. Seven ounces of this lead ore, from the 
neighborhood of Friburg, yielded, by distillation, 144 
grains of phosphorus. A similar compound to this ore 
may be obtained by mixing pure phosphoric acid with 
red lead. 

7%, Antimonial lead ore. 'The metal is mineralized by 
sulphur, with silver and regulus of antimony—of a 
bluish dark lead color; and of aradiated, filamentous, 
or striated texture. It yields from 40 to 50 per cent. of 
lead, and from one half to two ounces of silver per 
quintal. 

8. Pyritous lead ore—mineralized by sulphur, with | 
silver and a large proportion of iron; of a brown or | 
yellowish color. It affords only 18 or 20 per cent. of | 
lead, which is obtained only by melting it, the iron de- 
taining the sulphur. It is only a mixture of galena| 
with the brown pyrites. 

9. Lead mineralized by arsenic, has been found in | 
Siberia; of a pale color externally, but internally of a) 
deep red. It is, for the most part, crystalized in irregu- | 
lar pyramids. It contains sulphur, arsenic, and about 
34 per cent. of lead. It is supposed to contain some | 
silver. 

10. Stony, or sandy lead ores, consist either of the 
calciform or galena kind, intimately mixed and diffused 
through stones and earth, chiefly of the calcareous or 
barytic genus. Sometimes it is mixed with clay. 

11. Galena, or potter’s ore, in which the metal is min- 
eralized by sulphurated silver. This is the most com- 
mon of lead ores; a species of which is peculiar to the 
Upper Mississippi Lead Mines. It is of a dark bluish 
color, formed of cubes of a moderate size, or in grains 
of a cubic figure, whose corners have been cut off; its 
texture lamellar, and its hardness varying in different 
specimens. That which is formed into grains is sup- 
posed to be the richest in silver; but even this contains 
only about one or one and a half per cent.; that is, 
about 12 or 18 ounces per quintal; and the poorest not 
above 60 grains. Ores that yield about half an ounce 
of silver per quintal are barely worth the extracting. 
Different specimens also vary in the quantity of sulphur 
they contain, from 15 to 25 per cent., and that which 
contains the least is in some degree malleable. The 
proportion of iron in this ore is very small, but the lead | 
is from 60 to 85 percent. It is completely dissolved 
by nitrous acid when diluted. The specific gravity of | 
galena is from 7.000 to 7.780. It yields a yellow flag 
when melted. 

Mineralogists divide this ore into several varieties: 
1, Cubic galena, the cubes of which are of various. 
sizes, and found either single or in groups; it is often) 
found with the angles truncated, and is common at. 
Freyberg. 2. In masses, without any regular configu-, 
ration; very common at St. Maria. 3. With large 
facets. It does not compose regular crystals, but is en-| 











tirely formed of large lamine. 4. With small facets, ' 


appearing like mica, composed of white and very bril- 
liant scales. It is called white silver ore, because it con- 
tains a considerable quantity of that metal. 5. Small 
grained galena, so called because it has a very close 
grain. It is likewise very rich in silver, and is found with 
the foregoing ore. No galena except that of Carinthia, 
is known to be without silver; but it has been observed, 
that those which afford the most silver have the smal- 
lest facets. Galena crystalized like lead spar, in hexa- 
gonal prisms or cylindrical columns, contains little sil- 
ver, and seems to be merely spathose of lead, mineral- 
ized without having lost its form. 

For the foregoing description of the varieties of lead 
ore, I am indebted, chiefly, to the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Lead is among the most useful metals, In Holland 
and other places, it has been used to correct the most 
offensive expressed oil, as that of rape-seed, and the 
rancid oils of almonds and olives, by impregnating them 
with lead. A similar abuse has also been practiced 


| with acid wines, which dissolves as much of the lead 


as communicates a sweetish taste. It is used in the 
manufacture of glass, and possesses great efficacy in 
dissolving earthy bodies, It is employed in making 
various vessels, as cisterns for water, large boilers for 
chemical purposes, &c. The pewterers mix it with 


| tin, which is said to be a dangerous process. Tin has 


been sold in France containing 25 pounds in the 100. 

Though a very useful, yet lead is a very dangerous 
metal. When taken into the human body, it produces 
various disorders, particularly a cholic, known in the 
mines as the “mineral sickness.” This is the case 
with those who are engaged in smelting it and are fre- 
quently exposed to its fumes. The miners are never 
afflicted with this disease. These poisonous fumes 
infect the grass and water in the immediate vicinity of 
a smelting furnace, so as to produce mineral sickness 
in cattle, and the fish die in the streams. 

The mineral is found from 15 to 200 feet below the 
surface. It varies in different districts of the mining 
region. In the “clay-diggings,” so called, a body of 
red clay, mixed with mammillary quartz, called “min- 
eral blossom,” and petro-silicious stones, forms the first 
indication. In these diggings, the galena is found im- 
bedded in clay of an oaken cast, surrounded by various 
strata of earth. In the rock-diggings a crevice is formed 
by the great Architect of the universe, with perpendic- 
ular walls on either side, and covered with a rock vary- 
ing from one foot to fifty feet in thickness, These 
crevices are always found running east and west, and 
north and south, crossing at right angles, and show- 
ing a variation in the different districts, of 15 or 20 de- 
grees. In no instance are both of these crevices fruit- 
ful; but when one is large and fruitful, the other is 
small and barren. In a particular district one of these 
crevices will be invariably the fruitful one. In those 
diggings, known as the “Galena diggings,” the north 
and south crevices bear the mineral; and in the Du- 
buque diggings the reverse. This peculiar formation, 
as well as many indications which my limits will not 
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permit me to mention, greatly assists the miner in pros- 
ecuting his discoveries. Knowing that the galena 
ranges east and west, he sinks his shaft and runs his 
drift north and south. 

The God of nature has hid these treasures in the 
earth, without leaving upon the surface a single trace 
of the immediate deposit. Every miner, however, is 
full of schemes to detect them. Many a long and te- 
dious search has been made for what is ycleped the) 
“mineral weed ;’’ and hard by the spot where it grew, 
the faithful shovel and pick have opened a way to the 
bowels of the earth; but all tono purpose. The miner, 
before commencing a hole, views the ground—fondly 
imagines that he sees the ground depressed upon the 
very spot where the mineral below, by its weight, has 
sunk the earth beneath it. He toils faithfully, till ex- 
perience proves him disappointed. Not a clue has 
Providence given to these “hid treasures.” Those 
skilled in mining are by no means the most likely to 
select the best place. It is, I believe, generally admit- 
ted, that a “green hand” will succeed best at “pros-| 
pecting;” but when he finds the mineral, a knowledge 
of mining is absolutely necessary to work it to advan- 
tage. 

To an uninterested observer, the occupation of a mi- 
ner would appear like mere drudgery ; and its facinating 
character can only be apprehended by one who has 
“struck a prospect,” and worked for weeks apparently 
within a few feet of the possession of thousands. Never 
did a gambler wait more anxiously the result of a game, 
upon which his all depended, than does the miner under 
such circumstances, His labor ceases to be toil. Sud- 
denly opening a “pocket” in the rock, and finding a 
piece of pure mineral, the welcome indicative of a large | 
body below, every nerve becomes strung—whilst, every. 
few minutes, from his faithful partner at the windlass, 
he hears and answers the significant interrogations, 
“ What’s the prospect ?” “Are you through the rock ?” 
“Think you’re on the cap-rock?” and fifty other in- 
quiries from the man who has almost strained his eyes 
to see what is going on 100 feet below him. 

The principal towns in the mining region, are Gale- 
na, Dubuque, Plattville, and Mineral Point. 

Galena is situated on Fever or Bean river, which is 
rendered navigable by back-water from the Mississippi, 
seven miles from its mouth. hough always accessi- 
ble to steamboats, the site of Galena is far from being | 
desirable, Situated against a bluff, it has only two. 
streets which run parallel with the river. It has fwo| 
court-houses, a jail and hospital. The schools are good. | 
The Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists | 
and Catholics, have organized societies and chapels. 
Galena lies about eight miles south of the line of Wis- 
consin territory, and is the grand commercial point for 
the country north. It contains about 3000 inhabitants. 

Dubuque was named after an old Frenchman, whose 
tomb can be seen by the traveler ascending the Missis- 
sippi, upon the summit of one of the highest bluffs, 
where his remains were placed in a leaden coffin, which 
some ruffians have since stolen. It is situated north- 
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west of Galena, 15 miles by land, and 25 by water, on 
the west side of the Mississippi; and is the county-seat 
of Dubuque county, Iowa territory. This is one of 
the handsomest situations on that vast river. It is sur- 
rounded by a rich farming country, and inexhaustible 
lead mines. The Methodists, Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists, have organized societies. The two former have 
places of worship. The Roman Catholics are very 
numerous there. About $20,000 of foreign money 
have been spent by the Bishop, who makes his residence 
in Dubuque. The white settlements extend about 60 
miles west, and within two days’ ride, range the elk and 
buffalo. It contains about 2000 inhabitants. 

Plattville is a beautiful inland village, situated 25 
miles north of Galena, in Wisconsin territory. It is 
in the midst of a rich farming and mining region. It 
has a spacious Methodist chapel, with a commodious 
basement story for school purposes. The society is 
good; but few Roman Catholics in the vicinity. It 
contains about 800 inhabitants. 

Mineral Point is about 40 miles north of east from 
Galena, in Wisconsin territory. Its principal depen- 
dence is the rich mining country with which it is sur- 
rounded. ‘The situation rather unpromising. Relig- 
ious denominations small, and Roman Catholics nu- 
merous. It contains near 1000 inhabitants. 

The future prospects of the mining region open a 
large field for conjecture. That the mines are inex- 
haustible, will be questioned by none. That the pro- 
cess of mining is yet in infancy, cannot be doubted. 
And such is the increasing demand for lead, that greater 
exertions will be made every succeeding year to procure 
it; and those larger and better bodies of mineral which 
lie hid in the water, will eventually be taken out by 
means of Jevels drove into the base of towering blufts. 
The improvement in the science of mining has already 
been great. When the English miners first came to 
the mines, they went into the very “diggings” which 
our inexperienced diggers supposed to be exhausted, 
and made fortunes. The improvement in the process 
of smelting has been as great. Nothing but the ashes 
of the old log furnaces remain. The country is fast 
improving in agriculture, and will not only provide for 
the mining consumption at home, but will ship large 
quantities of produce abroad. In a word, it seems des- 
tined to class among the richest portions of the world. 

Juliet, Will county, Ill., May 25, 1841. 


DEATH TYPIFIED BY A ROSE. 

So have I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts 
of its hood, and, at first, it was fair as the morning, 
and full with the dews of heaven, as a lamb’s fleece; 
but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin mod- 
esty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe retire- 
ments, it began to put on darkness, and to decline to 
softness and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed 
the head, and broke its stalk; and at night, having lost 
some of its leaves, and all its beauty, it fell—Bishop 
Taylor. 
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THE OCEAN. 


BY JOHN E. EDWARDS. 

T’ux moment in which I caught a first glimpse of 
the far-distant waves of old ocean, rolling in sublimity 
before me, can never be forgotten. Some hair-breadth 
escape from the fang of a poisonous serpent, or the 
jaws of the voracious crocodile, might possibly be 
erased from the memory, by the obliterating hand of 
time; but while the faintest trace of past events re- 
mains uneflaced upon the tablet of my memory, the 
moment just referred to will be vividly remembered by 
me. Since that juncture, many a sorrow has visited 
my bosom—many a tedious day has rolled into eter- 





nity—many and varied have been the scenes that have’ 
passed before me; but still a recollection of that event 
is as clear to my mind as are the occurrences of yester-| 
day; and as I look back to it, through the dim vista of | 


by-gone days, emotions of a pleasing nature are cxci-| 
ted in my bosom. 





smile upon the white clouds of canvass that moved 
like spectres along the bosom of the deep, I have stood 
and gazed out upon the rolling ocean, with a rapture 
that is indescribable. From the point of vision the 
winding shore stretched away to the right and left, as 
far as the aching eye could follow its sinuous course; 
while the ever-dashing surf, like successive wreaths of 
snow, rolled upon the sandy beach, and foamed, and 
sparkled in the last rays of the setting sun, * * * 
But the sun has often gone down, and left me still 
upon the restless waters; the winds have retired to 
their caves, the curlew has ceased to scream along the 
blast, and a stillness has come over “the deep, deep 
sea.” Night has approached as softly and silently as 
the snow-flake falls upon the bosom of the rolling 
stream. ‘The white winged bark that seemed to linger 
for awhile upon the farthest verge of vision, has been 
gradually concealed from the view, as the sky and ocean 
seemed to mingle and blend beautifully together, like 
the lights and shades in a well executed painting. 
“The sea, the open sea,” has been spread out before 
me, when nought has been heard upon the evening 


I had been cradled in one of the pleasant villages | breeze, save the solemn roar of the surf, or the startling 


that skirts the blue hills of my native state; and when) 
but a boy I had often sighed and wished to see the | 
ocean. The thundering cataract, the deep, wild forest, | 
the verdure-clad plains, the long sweeping valley, the | 
reverberating echoes of the maddened thunder as it| 
leaped among the mountain crags, the lightning scathed 
rock, blackened and broken—all these were things fa- 
miliar to my juvenile mind; but I turned away from: 
the contemplation of scenery that would have enchant- 
ed the eye of an artist, and sighed in disquietude, be- 
cause my remoteness from the ocean had denied me the 
privilege of strolling upon its wave-lashed shore, and 
listening to the music of its eternal song. 

Time rolled on, and the wish so long and so anx- 
iously desired, was at last realized; and, for the mo- 
ment, it seemed that my every wish was gratified. All 
that I had read in the poets, and other fine descriptive 
writers, about the wide expanse of waters, at once 
rushed upon my mind, and especially that celebrated 
apostrophe of a well known poet, to the ocean, in 
which he says, 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll.” 
Yes, that was the idea that first occurred to my mind— 
“roll on—roll on;” and the thought was carried out in 
the language of a justly praised American poet— 


“And there it rolls! Age after age has swept 
Down, down the eternal cataract of time; 
Men after men on earth’s cold bosom slept, 
Still there tt rolis, unfading and sublime.” 
PRENTICE. 
Since that time I have frequently rambled upon the 
shell-paved strand, at the close of day, when sun-set 


streamed along the west, and felt that 


“There is a rapture on the lonely shore— 
There is society where none intrudes— 
By the deep sea—and music in its roar.” 


At such an hour, while the sun has yet lingered upon 





the golden verge of the horizon, painting a parting 
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shriek of the sea-bird, as it flapped its dripping pinion 
in lonely solitude over the briny deep. 

Nothing is more impressive than to stand alone at 
nightfall upon the silent shore, and commune with the 
ocean-buried—to stand and think of the millions upon 
millions of our race who have been plunged beneath 
the wave, and found their last resting place in the cav- 
erns of the deep—to call to mind the unnumbered 
thousands who have gone down to their coral beds 
amidst the howlings of the storm, and the shrieks of 
despair—to muse on the bright eyes, the beautiful 
forms, and golden ringlets that lie forgotten in the sea! 
O, what melancholy reflections are awakened in the 
mind at the recollection of the fate of the Home, the 
mournful destiny of the Puiaski, and the more recent 
loss of the steam-ship President! How many of the 
lost had thoughts of home and friends—the nearest 
friends—to come over the mind, just as the wave 
charged with their destiny swept them into eternity! 
But I forbear. 


* * * * * * 


Sometimes I have seen the ocean lashed by the ra- 
ging tempest, until its lofty foam-capt billows seemed to 
brush the clouds; and when the mountain surges, beat- 
ing violently upon the shore, have been “dashed into 
feathery clouds of foam,’ white as the driven snow. 
Again, I have seen it when its wild tempest music was 
hushed, its billows lulled to repose, and when scarce 
a ripple broke upon the sand. In this quiet state there 
may possibly have been seen a gentle swell—some- 
thing like the heavings of an infant’s bosom, when 
sweetly slumbering. Then its polished surface, like a 
boundless mirror, reflected distinctly and minutely the 
vessel that stood motionless upon its bosom. Indeed, 
the azure vault of heaven, the solitary bird on the wing, 
and every object above the waters, were,as clearly seen 
in the waveless deep, as above its surface. 
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But the ocean appears most beautiful when seen on 
a soft moonlight night. Let the evening be calm, and 
the sky unclouded; and let the moon, “regent of the 
silent night,” ride at her “full noon,” and shed a fleecy 
robe of light upon the trembling sea, curled up into 
playful ripples by the light and gentle breezes that just 
kiss ifs surface; and let there be indistinctly seen in 
the distance a light skiff, cutting its liquid way, and 
faintly heard the regular dash of oars, accompanied by 
the boatman’s wild song, flung upon the passing breeze, 
and you have a scene that might enchant a Roscoe, a 
Byron, or a Lamartine. 

The ocean was made by the mighty God. His hand 
formed its caverns, and girt it around with barriers of 
sand; and it was he who said to its thoughtless billows, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further.” 

But ’tis midnight; and 

The ocean’s wave is gleaming now, 
With streams of phosphorescent light; 
While round the gallant vessel’s prow, 
That splits the wave in stilly night, 
The waters dash in feathery foam, 


And whisper round the sailor’s home. 
* * * * * * * * 


The stars that deck the midnight sky, 

And shed their light upon the wave, 
Are like the sleepless eyes on high, 

That watch with care the Christian’s grave: 
Those eyes shall keep their watch on high, 
While star-fires burn along the sky. 
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TIME AND ETERNITY. 


How little any of us know, or are capable of know- 
ing, in this our present state! They that think they 
know most, or are most conceited in their own knowl- 
edge, know nothing as they ought to know. They 
that are most apt to contend, do most of all fight in the 
dark. It is, too, possible there may be much knowl- 
edge without love. How little such knowledge is 
worth! It profits nothing. It hurts, puffs up, when 
love edifies. ‘The devils know more than any of us, 
while their want of love, or their hellish malignity, 
makes them devils. As by pride comes contention, so 
humility would contribute more to peace (and to the 
discernment of truth too) than the most fervent dispu- 
tation. There is no hope of proselyting the world to 
my opinion or way. If I cannot be quiet till I have 
made such and such of my mind, I shall be unquiet 
while others are not of it, i. e., always. If some one’s 
judgment must be a standard to the world, there are 
fitter for it than mine. They that in their angry con- 
tests think to shame their adversary, do commonly most 
of all shame themselves.—John Howe. 
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COMPASSION. 


Ir a man be compassionate towards the afflictions 
of others, it shows that his heart is like the noble 
tree which is wounded itself when it gives the balm.— 


Original. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
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BY SARAH C. M’CABE, 


“The fashion of this world passeth away,” 1 Cor. vii, 31. 


Ix one of my traveling excursions in search of 
health, I was led to visit the home of my youth and 
the scenes of earlier years. 

* * * * + * 

It was a calm evening hour! Nature, in her loveli- 
est aspect,* presented the appearance of a beautifully 
painted landscape, bathed in the mellow light of a 
cloudless sun-set; and as I gazed with admiration, 
I could but mark the changes time had wrought upon 





my right and upon my left. In the city-like appear- 
ance of the vale below, I could scarcely find trace or 
vestige of the village I left but a few years previous. 
Here and there my eye rested upon a place familiar in 
my childhood haunts, enshrined in the heart, memoriz 
sacrum of early friendship; but the primrose meadows 
had been converted into streets, edifices had been reared, 
spacious and elegant dwellings, neat and commodious, 
surrounded by shops and offices, embowered in beauti- 
ful shade-trees. The college bell was heard in the dis- 
tance, and the spires of new churches glittered in the 
departing sun-light; while a broad expanse of water, 
bearing upon its mirrored surface commerce and com- 
munication from distant regions, gave additional inter- 
est to the scene, rendering it peculiarly attractive to the 
eye of the beholder, as through the vista of time I 
beheld this, of late an inconsiderable village, standing 
forth pre-eminent among the cities of the west. 

Night threw around us her sable curtains, and I 
withdrew to ponder upon the change of condition and 
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character, judging from the exterior of things, with 
which I should probably meet. 
* 


+ * * * * 


. Years had been linked with returnless years, and I 
expected to find the signet visible, of mutation and 
decay ; for who, that liveth in this world of change, 
but can bear testimony from experience, to the breath- 
ings of an inspired apostle, when he said the “fashion 
of this world passeth away?” But never have I felt 
the force, or realized the applicability of the sacred sen- 
tence, until I entered the sanctuary, where, in early 
life, I “worshiped the God of my fathers,” and found 
myself in the midst of strangers—a congregation 
of complex character, thrown together from the far 
west and the extreme south, the rigid north and the 
balmy east. Here and there I recognized a friend— 
an acquaintance; but even in these I did not greet the 
same in appearance. The little girl whom [ left in 
the Sabbath school, over her lesson pondering, a willing 
student, had become mature in years and judgment, 
and taken the place of former teachers. Time had laid 
his finger upon the raven lock, and stamped a deeper 
impress upon the brow, while disease and care were 
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manifest in the faded form and the sallow cheek, once 
of vermillion hue; and many whom I sought, I could 
not find. Some, like myself, had left for different sec- 
tions of country 
“To ‘twine with stranger hearts new sympathies,” 
and some were stricken from the list of the living. I 
entered the City of Silence, and found them there! 
“ Ah! this is a sad and mournful city, 

Populous, but where the bustling— 

The crowded buyers of the noisy mart? 

Business, alas! hath stopped in mid career, 

And none are anxious to resume it here ;”’ 
but 
“Friends here meet and mingle tears o’er those who answer 

not.” 

First I sat down by the grave of one whose morning 
sun arose without the shadow of a cloud; but in an 
evil hour he listened to the voice of the syren—he 
found her proffered cup of promised bliss a poisoned 
chalice. Deeply regretting his wayward career, so 
thickly strewed with blighting and blighted hopes, he 
fixed his last parting gaze upon the white cliffs of Al- 
bion, his native land, and crossed the “deep blue sea,” 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes in the western world; but 
ah! the melting, the painful truth! Intemperance 
gained its victim; and in the prime of his manhood he 
lay down, leaving his “wife a widow and his children 
fatherless.” Again, my eye rested upon the inscrip- 
tion of another, whom I well knew in life, who had 
counted turmoil, difficulty and danger but “dust in his 
path” to worldly wealth and emolument—secking with 
assiduous care to climb the steeps of earthly distinc- 
tion; but ere he reached the summit, he found his grave! | 

«“ Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
What tho’ we wade in wealth or soar in fame, 
Earth’s highest station ends in ‘here he lies!’ 
And ‘dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song !”’ 

And there, too, bereft of her beauty, lay the once 
young and fascinating Miss L . Naturally kind 
and amiable, had her young mind been properly direct- 
ed, she might have shone as a “bright particular star” 
in the sphere of woman’s exaltation; but Eliza was 
taught by her misjudging parents to regard the admira- 
tion of the beau monde as her summum bonum. The 
mother knelt at the shrine of this world, and there she 
sacrificed her daughter—an immolation far more fatal 
than that of the Hindoo mother, when she consigns 
her infant to the oblivious depths of the Ganges, to 
appeasc the wrath of the gods. There, in her grassy 
bed, she sleeps, to wake no more, till the archangel 
shall rend the graves in sunder, when parents and chil- 
dren shall meet at the investigation of all accounts. 

With pensive step I turned to the peaceful resting 
place of one under whose ministrations I had often 
sat, and another, with whom, in early life, I plighted 
my vows at the altar of God. It was a youthful herald 
of heaven’s mercy, and his confiding wife. Friends 
and physicians, with all the skill and care they could 
exert, were insufficient to 


“Keep consumption’s moth away 
From their frail web of life.” 











One after the other they died; but they shall live again. 





To the faithful keeping of a covenant God and Re- 
deemer, they resigned their spirits “until that day.” 

Again I read, “Sacred to the memory of R*** 
**eeee* ” Ah! that amiable and lamented woman! 
Oft has she met me with a mother’s greeting; but her 
mild blue eye is closed in death! and the “household 
band which gathered round the board in days of yore 
are severed.” For genuine, humble, consistent piety, 
I have seen her equaled by few. As might be expected, 

“Like a shadow thrown 

Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 

Death fell upon her ;” 
while her spirit, exulting over struggling nature and a 
cheerless grave, joined the “innumerable multitude, 
who stand before the throne and the Lamb,” crowned 
with the palm-wreath of victory! And many, many 
more were mingling with kindred clay in this last re- 
ceptacle of mortality. The high and the low, the lover 
of pleasure and the lover of God, were sleeping side by 
side in the mute companionship of death; but I has- 
tened away, to muse and to gather instruction, 

And is it thus in the space of a few years—so many 
changes! The poor have become rich, and the rich 
poor—the young, the aged, and the middle-aged, have 
been borne to their last and quiet home; and yet the 
stream of the busy world flows on, as if no wave of 
misfortune or of death, had risen upon the surface. 

Truths, founded in the constitution of things, written 
upon the sacred page, and interwoven with every day’s 
experience, should teach: us the comparative value of 
“things seen and temporal,” and those which are fu- 
ture, invisible, but eternal. In the language of wis- 
dom, the “fashion of this world passeth away,” and 
there is nothing stable, whereon to fix our hopes, or 
rest our affections. We, too, are passing away; and 
of such trivial import are we, considered in our relative 
position to the world at large, natural and physical, 
that we shall neither be missed nor mourned. The 
tributary tear may drop upon our coffin-lid; but the 
mellowing hand of time will either seal up the foun- 
tain, or when a few years shall have fled upon their 
wings of light and shadow, 

“The mourner with the mourned shall lie.”* 

Even the great, the gifted, tle exalted in station, fall 
beneath the iron grasp of the terror king. The work 
pursues its accustomed course, and nature brings no 
cypress wreath, or coronal to grace the funeral bier; but 
she smiles as she was wont when she smiled on them. 
Flowers bloom in the same paths, and the spring bird 
sings as sweetly its evening requiem, as when, by the 
silver light of Cynthia, they sought for fame in unfre- 
quented shades, Tell us, ye votaries of the world, 
especially ye who exalt reason and ask no guiding star 
but that of nature to nature’s God, of what avail are 
your boasted pleasures and your idiotic wisdom, since 
they offer no solace in “days of darkness?” Bounded 
by time, and extinguished in the oblivious grave, is it 
not a mark of true wisdom to trace by the brighter 
light of the illumined oracle, our origin and destiny, as 
relatively connected with a world of mind and the 
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Giver of mind—meekly kneeling at the cross of the 

ever blessed Redeemer, the only medium of communi- 

cation between the finite and the Infinite, and strive and 
“Toil for other worlds than this.” 


All thanks to Him who, amidst a scene of moral | 


desolation, cast athwart the midnight gloom, hues of 
living light, brilliant and unchanging! “Heaven and 
earth may pass away,” but the word of the changeless 
Jehovah abideth for ever. And what does he teach 
us? Although sin has scattered blighting and mildew 
through all the paths of life, and we are doomed to ex- 
perience its sad results, by suffering and a consignment 
to the companionship of worms, yet upon that within 
us, which thinks and feels, and wills and reasons, he 
has stamped the signet of his own immortality. It is 
the noble prerogative of a mind immortal, to cling with 
all the fervor of its best affections to that which endu- 


reth—comprehended in the unchanging glories of a/' 


“temple not made with hands”—the ultimate portion 
of the righteous. Thrice blessed are we, if thus we 
make provision for a day of need. Then, as we stand 
at the sepulchre of time, and witness the passing away 


of the visible heavens, with its immensity of sums and | 


worlds, “through Him that hath loved us,” we shall be 


permitted to “join in the high response of cherubim | 


and seraphim,” and live and triumph as though such 
orbs had never rolled; and the “fashion and glory of 
that world shall not pass away.” 
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DRESS AND SIGHT. 


Aw excess of gilding, or indeed, of any shining or 
white articles, in rooms, ought to be carefully avoided. 
Dress, also, it cannot be doubted, exercises much influ- 
ence on the visual organs; and many naturally good 
eyes have been permanently injured in its ceaseless 
endeavors to adjust itself to the vail’s vibration. I 
have known not a few young ladies who have brought 
on great visual debility by this means alone. Again, 
tight clothing is manifestly hurtful to the sight; for it 
needs not to be demonstrated that the effective state of 
the eyes, as well as that of every part of the body, can- 
not be maintained without a free circulation of blood, 
which is obstructed when the body is too straitly 
laced or buttoned.— Curtis on the Preservation of the 
Sight. 
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A BEAUTIFUL METAPHOR. 


For so I have known a luxuriant vine to swell into 
irregular twigs and bold excrescences, and spend itself 
in leaves and little rings, and afford but trifling clusters 
to the wine-press, and a faint return to his heart which 
longed to be refreshed with a full vintage; but when 
the Lord of the vineyard had caused the dressers to cut 
the wilder-plant and make it bleed, it grew temperate 
in its vain expense of useless leaves, and knotted into 
fair and juicy branches, and made account of that loss 
of blood by the return of fruit—Jeremy Taylor. 
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“Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” 





Whoever will cast his eye from any portion of this fair city 
to the high grounds on the north will see, on the right hand 
‘summit which overlooks “Vine-street extended,” a solitary 
| tree, not standing erect, like vigorous youth, but bending earth- 
ward, like old age. It inclines so boldly to the southwest that 
the observer, at a mile distant, perceives it stands not on its 
centre of gravity, but holds its position by the circumference 
,of radicalism. The miner seems to have invaded its founda- 
tions, and probably before another season, it will be uprooted 
and exiled from its long cherished home. My window looks out 
upon this relic of the past. Morning and evening I have been 
wont to gaze upon it; in autumn witnessing the waning hues 
of its foliage, in winter its native majesty as it bends and 
braces itself to the storm, and in spring the livelier charms 
which it chooses for the season. May be, for the last time it 
has decked itself in the greenness of its summer garb. 





| And there thou stand’st, like some old veteran, 
' Who has sustained a thousand blasts and storms, 
| Yet fears no more the rage of elements 
|Than the calm sunshine. Would that thou couldst 
| speak! , 
I love to see thee there: like faith thy form 
Bows down to meet the tempest as it comes, 
Firmly resisting each successive blast. 
Meekly thou dost defy the rising cloud, 
And meekly smile to see its fury waste. 
Long have I watched thy patient solitude, 
And long have queried of thy secret lore. 
| How many years have rolled across thy brow 
‘Since thou a tiny sapling first looked up 
To smile upon thy fellows of the wood? 
How many morning suns did gild thy front, 
Since thy tall head was reared on yonder height? 
And the last rays of eve, how oft have they 
Thy hoary branches kissed a short adieu? 
Why wast thou left when all the forest fell ? 
To brave ambitiously the beating storm, 
And shake thy huge limbs in the winter wind? 
To bloom in spring, and shed thy leaves in avtumn? 
Perchance a refuge for the birds of heaven— 
A shadow from the scorching heat of noon, 
For some poor wanderer on his weary way, 
Who from thy foot sent up his orison. 
But stay; bring forth the tales of other years. 
When erst the red man lurked in yonder wood, 
Sat he beneath thy shade to plan revenge, 
Or schemes of war, or sport, or woo his maid? 
Caressed he, there, the object of wild love, 
Recounting deeds of valor he had done? 
Danced he the war-dance there, or sacrificed 
To the Great Spirit, as his sires had taught? 
What know’st thou of the forest man, old tree? 
How mute thou art! Hath memory from thee fled? 
Art thou struck dumb by overwhelming change 
Wrought in thy sight? 

For thou hast lived to see 
The fading forests swept from hill and plain, 
The savage comrade of thy vig’rous youth 
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Long, long has fled, and no one seeks thee now. 
Neglected, lonely, how thou lookest down 

On mansions, by some quick enchantment rear’d, 
While all day long the busy multitudes 

Pass and repass before thee, and reck not 

Of thee, thy thoughts, regrets, or memories, 

A few swift days and thou shalt be no more— 
Thou, who hast bravely stood the storms of ages, 
Shalt fall, betrayed by one whom thou didst trust— 
Whose treacherous bosom was thy resting place— 
Nourished thy deep-struck root, and promised 

To hold thee up till time should cease to be. 

She, faithless to her trust, crumbles beneath thee, 
And soon thy trunk, and limbs, and verdant branches, 
Shall lie in scattered ruins all around. 

Ah! thus it is with those who lean on earth, 
And climb, and climb to reach her loftiest seats, 
Who fix their stations there, and feel secure, 

And smile and frown at will on those below. 
Honor may crown, and fortune smile upon them, 
And they may say, “ We never shall be moved.” 
Dashed from the lofty summit of their pride, 
Low in the grave they feed the hungry worm. 

But thou invitest fancies bright and cheerful. 
Here is a Christian. He, like thee, is left 
Alone on some tall eminence in Zion, 

Where he has trembled in full many a storm, 
Defied, and fought, and conquered many a foe. 
Thence he looks down unmoved on earth’s low strife, 
Nor asks to share in all her gifts and gains. 
Now, beams of glory settle on his head, 
And dews and breezes from the world of bliss 
Refresh and fan him as he daily bows 
In adoration deep before his God. 
His root already loosened from the soil 
Where nature planted it, he’s nourished now 
By the true bread from heaven; and soon a voice, 
Thrice welcome to his weather-beaten soul, 
Shall say, “It is enough; thou art transplanted, 
To bloom in paradise.” 

Old tree, farewell! 
Yet no, I’ll hold communion with thee still, 
Lone spirit of the wood. Until thy fall, 
I'll watch on yonder giddy, dangerous height, 
Thy waving to and fro; and when at last, 
By woodman’s craft, or miner’s avarice, 
Thy trunk is sundered, or thy roots uptorn, 
My eye shall trace the ruin all around, 
And grace thy funeral with a falling tear. 

GERTRUDE. 


“THER is a rock whose craggy brow 
Hangs beetling o’er the wave below, 
Adown whose sheer descent the eye, 
When twilight’s gloom is gath’ring nigh, 
Will gaze, but vainly, to descry 
The sullen waves that wash beneath, 

As endless and as dark as death.” 
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A RIVER TRIP; 


OR, FACTS AND FEELINGS AS THEY ARE, 


*Tis now ten o’clock. Myself, wife and niece 
are safe aboard, waiting with exemplary patience for 
the boat to get off. By the way, patience, though a 
meek, lovely virtue, is difficult to cultivate. It requires 
good soil and careful “tending.” It has a host of ene- 
mies. Reckoning all the assaults it suffers from great 
and small, sharp and dull witted, it is a wonder that it 
survives. I will guard my own by overhauling my fel- 
low passengers. Here they are, groups by groups, 
assorting themselves in messes of northerners, south- 
erners and westerners, till they get better acquainted, 
when they will feel other influences of attraction and 
repulsion. I will begin with the southerners. I often 
find interesting traits in them. I can tell them at a 
glance. That old lady in black, so pale and delicate, 
sitting at her ease, turning with so much sang froid 
this way and that, and with so much of the charm of 
good nature and polish of gentility replying to various 
queries from those around her, how charming she is! 
I could wish she were my mother. The young lady 
at her side is probably her daughter. She is an exact 
copy of the original, except in the fresher hues and 
more vigorous movements of youth. My wife says 
they are French. I presume they are Creoles, by 
which I used to understand mixed white and Indian 
bloods. But I find it means native born Louisianians. 

I am charmed with yonder Scotch looking gentle- 
man. On his face are the lines of deep and sober 
thought. If I mistake not, he deals in divinity. He 
may be on his way to the General Assembly. I will 
know before I land. If he were a liberal-minded Cal- 
vinist, willing, as the lawyer says, “to live and let live,” 
I would venture to lay my small head beside his huge 
capital, and compare notes, The lady on his arm is 
doubtless his wife—rather young—say forty to his 
sixty. Too great a disparity. If I were thus married, 
I would request my dear wife to bathe each morning in 
cologne; then she would be able to overtake me in my 
rapid descent into the vale of life. 

There, I suspect, is a widow in her freshest weeds, 
Sorrow—O how it hangs upon her eyelids, and bows 
her down to the dust! She is young—scarcely eigh- 
teen—yet how is she crushed by the blow! But I trust 
she is not alone in her grief. I know a beautiful wo- 
man, who loved her husband too much, and is as pure 
as nature ever formed one of her sex. She would 
sooner suffer martyrdom than utter an untruth, or do a 
mean thing. I doubt not but many real Christians are 
her inferiors in every day morality. Her husband died 
three years since, and died a Christian. We all thought 
his amiable widow would turn from the grave to the 
cross, and become a humble follower of the Lamb. 
But there she is, irreligious, undevout, seeking the 
pleasures of neither this world nor the next, sick of the 
former, and by the strong constitutional tendencies of 
her nature, repelled from the latter. Alas! total de- 
pravity is a true doctrine, if an invincible disrelish for 
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God in all his persons, and for religion in all its duties 
constitutes total depravity. 

A young man with a book in his hand. If I can 
see his book, I can better estimate his character. One 
of Bulwer’s; and he devours it as a loafer does his oys- 
ters. Shame! 

There is a family group—father, mother, and they 
would say, “a little cherub.” I like their motions, 
His, I trow, is a generous heart, and much would he 
do and suffer to make that circle blest. She recipro- 
cates his sentiments. And how do both pour the full, 
mingling tide of love and devotion upon their little 
one. Well, well, the fairest human virtues, aside from 
the fruit of sanctifying power, spring up in the soil of 
wedlock. I cannot tolerate an old bachelor. He mer- 
its ostracism from the pale of rational companionship. 
Adam could not live a spinster, with all the joys of 
paradise, and with angelic purity in his own person to 
help him out. Even the daily visits of his Maker would 
not answer him instead of a wife. With all these 
provided behests and fellowships, the Lord counted 
him alone until Eve became his consort. An old bach- 
elor! Tut, tut! in the light of the lovely scene before 
me he would turn into a ten tailed monster. 

Upon my word, there comes an old bachelor, I 
know him by his restless eye. He is jogging here and 
there—to the table, to the bar, to the clerk’s office, to 
the right and left, and all points of the compass, trying 
to get away from being “alone,” and cannot. He isa 
dodger general. First he spent thirty years in dodging 
matrimony, and all the rest of his life he will spend in 
dodging himself. But he will never fly from solitude. 
This would not matter if, like the philosopher, he could 
love solitude. But his appetite for that and every thing 
else is morbid. Indeed, he will have company. I 
knew one old bachelor who tenderly cherished a cat for 
twelve long years, till puss became superannuated, and 
then the old gentleman turned nurse and doctor, and 
kept the bed-ridden brute alive eighteen months longer. 
How much more dignified to have taken care of a wife. 
But how I wander. 

Twelve o'clock, M. Is it possible! Hereafter I'll 
obey the injunction, “Judge no man.” Here we are, 
just getting under way, and one of my sage conclu- 
sions is quashed already. The old bachelor is the 
young widow’s husband. She is mourning for her 
grand-mother, and looks at her husband as though he 
were her only living trouble; aye, and speaks to him 
in the same bitter spirit. After all, marriage cannot 
make every body happy. I believe this man were on 
the whole as well off if his wife had taken the dropsy 
instead of the old lady. But, thank Providence, there 
is one happy husband aboard beside myself. How I 
love to gaze on the three which I just now described. 
I think the Scotch looking gentleman is ill. His lips 
are very pale—he sits still and says nothing. Now 
and then he looks with solicitude upon his youthful 
partner. I believe these southern ladies are aristocratic. 
They appear affable to each other, but dip into nobody’s 


business, Our captain is a fuc simile of Falstaff—I 
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|mean in his person. He feeds well, too, and hence the 
savory dishes which I just saw preparing in the pantry. 
No doubt we shall have a fine dinner. 

Two o'clock, P. M. Dinner just over, and not fit 
‘for a Jacobin. I am disappointed. Another demand 
on my patience. But I enjoyed a relief which others 
never thought of. I gnawed alternately at crust and 
bone, and continued my observations upon my fellow 
passengers. ‘These southern ladies must be “first 
‘chop.” They are now quite chatty with all who show 
la talking temper. The amiable matron has honored 
me with a long ete a tele. How much more attractive 
are amiable tempers and genteel manners, than the out- 
ward form and flush of beauty. I almost dove this 
pious old lady. But my wife don’t like her. She 
thinks her virtues superficial, and I must confess she is 
oftener right than wrong. 

Five o’clock, P. M. I have made a discovery. My 
“first chop” southrons prove to be of the genus dra- 
matique. I admire their effrontery less than I do my 
own simplicity. To tell the truth, I am easily imposed 
on. If not very honest myself, I suppose others are 
so; and as in this instance of the female comedians, I 
generally take all people for just what they profess to 








be. It is charitable, but has its embarrassments. In 
two instances my first impressions on this boat have 
proved incorrect. But not so in regard to the happy 
trio of which I spoke. Never did I see conjugal and 
parental tenderness more beautifully exemplified. They 
are the world to each other. She watches her husband’s 
movements with the most intense interest, and he strives 
to cherish the grateful affection which she bears him. 
Happy pair! 

Seven o'clock, P. M. Shall land in a few minutes, 
The couple with the babe are, as I learn, from C. They 
are opulent and reputable. I wish all the croaking 
bachelors of Christendom could see them. I say Chris- 
tendom; for pagans and Jews may be old bachelors. 
Matrimony and Christianity should go together. If it 
were not for the latter, I should wish there were no 
women in the world. Without the cross and the sepul- 
chre, woman were a curse; and without their blessings 
applied she is a curse. 

The boat is coming to. I am better pleased with 
that young couple than ever. It is whispered that 
Mr. tried to court the young wife. He was aman 
of splendid talents, with professional fame and public 
honors. But he was a heartless rake, and the splendor 
of his mind and prospects had no charms for Miss G. 

The day is past, and I have made up a budget of 
speculations for future use. If they do not help my 
philosophy, they have served to patch out my patience. 
While I speculate I should not overlook my own treas- 
ures. I have a wife. Do you ask, “what sort?” 
They say she is about the best doing lady of the neigh- 











borhood. I believe them. My niece is full of humor; 
and nature has richly endowed her. But here they 
come, crowned with heaven born innocence; and now 
we will hasten to embrace our friends. A lovely group 
wait to receive us. 
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Original. 
LADY JANE GREY. 


BY J. FITCH. 


Tuts illustrious lady was born in the latter part of 
the year 1535, or the beginning of 1536. She was of 
noble ancestry ; the daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset, and Lady Frances Brandon, daughter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. From early life 
she gave evidence of great vigor of mind, which sub- 
sequently displayed its energies in grasping an amount 
of knowledge, seldom attained by any of the other sex. 

Her father, having himself a taste for learning, em- 
ployed two chaplains, Harding and Aylmer, men of 
extensive erudition, as tutors to his daughter. And his 
care in this respect was amply rewarded, for she made 
extraordinary advancement. We are informed, that in 
addition to intimate acquaintance with her own lan- 
guage, she added the thorough knowledge of the Latin, 
French, Italian and Greek; and that while yet young, 
had become versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. 
The severity of her parents was truly afflictive to a 
feeling heart, though perhaps it resulted to her good. 
That we may see this, and the effect it had upon her 
mind, we will introduce the observations of Roger As- 
cham, made while paying her a visit: 

“ Before I went into Germany,” says he, “I came to 
Broadgate in Leicestershire, to take my leave of that 
noble lady, Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding much 
beholden. Her parents, the Duke and Duchess, with 
all the household gentlemen and gentlewomen, were 
hunting in the park. I found her in her chamber, read- 
ing Phed Platonis in Greek, and that with as much 
delight as some gentlemen would read a merry tale in 
Boccace. After salutation, and duty done, with some 
other talk, I asked her why she should lose such pas- 
time in the park? Smiling, she said, ‘I wist all their 
sport in the park is but a shadow, to that pleasure that 
I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, they never felt what 
true pleasure meant.’ ‘And how came you, madam,’ 
quoth I, ‘to this deep knowledge of pleasure? And 
what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many 
women, and but very few men have attained thereunto ?” 
‘I will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell you a truth which 
perchance ye will marvel at. One of the greatest ben- 
efits God ever gave me, is that he sent me so sharp and 
severe parents, and so gentle a school-master; for when 
I am in the presence of either father or mother, wheth- 
er I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go, eat, drink, be 
merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing any 
thing else, I must do it, as it were, in such weight, 
measure, and number, even as perfectly as God made 
the world; or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, yea, presented sometimes with pinches, nips, 
and bobs, and other ways, which I will not name for the 
honor I bear them, so without measure misordered, that 
I think myself in hell till time come that I must go to 
Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, 
with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all 














the time nothing while I am with him. And when I 
am called from him, I fall on weeping, because what- 
scever I do else but learning, is full of grief, trouble, 
fear, and whole misliking unto me. And thus my 
book hath been so much pleasure, and bringeth daily to 
me more pleasure, and more, that in respect of it, all 
other pleasures in very deed be but trifles and troubles 
to me.’” 

This was a thrilling narrative. It shows a feeling 
heart, and a mind disposed to overcome, and turn to 
good effect the injudicious conduct of those who should 
have dealt more kindly with such a generous and noble 
daughter. The father of Lady Jane was created Duke 
of Suffolk, in October, 1551, and in conjunction with 
the Duke of Northumberland, endeavored to contrive 
against a reverse of fortune, which they feared would 
happen on the death of Edward VI., whose health was 
now declining. 'T'o be successful in this attempt, they 
aimed at a change in the succession to the crown, by 
availing themselves of the reputation, and many amia- 
ble qualities of the Lady Jane. Indeed, it is said that 
this was the design of her marriage to Lord Guilford 
Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumberland, but with- 
out any intimation of it toher. Many efforts were made 
to bring the young monarch into their scheme, both by 
raising objection to his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, and 
by pleading the royal line, and excellent qualities of 
Lady Jane. His majesty was finally brought to accede 
to their proposals, and on July 6, 1553, expired. 

To carry these measures into execution, the two 
dukes endeavored to conceal the king’s death, to gain 
the city of London, and the consent of Lady Jane, 
who was left in ignorance of their designs. In the 
meantime the king’s sister, Mary, informed of their 
movements, asserted her right to the throne, and that if 
they would acknowledge this by proclaiming her queen, 
she would forgive their past offenses. But instead of 
yielding to this, they asserted their attachment to Lady 
Jane, and her right to the throne. 

On Monday, July 10, the above mentioned dukes re- 
paired to the Lady Jane’s residence, to open to her their 
proceedings. Her father informed her that the letters 
patent of the king, the voice of the privy council, and 
the magistrates and citizens of London, conferred upon 
her the right to the crown; and then, himself and 
Northumberland, paid their homage to her as Queen of 
England. Greatly astonished at this discourse, without 
yielding to their arguments, she replied as follows: 

“That the laws of the kingdom, and natural right 
standing for the king’s sisters, she would beware of 
burdening her weak conscience with a yoke which did 
belong to them; that she understood the infamy of those 
who had permitted the violation of right to gain a scep- 
tre; that it were to mock God and deride justice, to 
scruple at the stealing of a shilling, and not at the usur- 
pation of a crown.” 

She concluded her reply, which throughout was 
marked with modesty, candor, and good sense, in the 
following manner: “And if you love me sincerely, 
you will rather wish me a secure and quiet fortune, 
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though mean, than an exalted station exposed to the 
wind, and followed by some dismal fall.” 

Notwithstanding this request, she was at length pre- 
vailed upon by the entreaties of her father, her mother, 
the Duke of Northumberland, and even her husband, 
to assent to what was to be done; and accordingly, with 
reluctant feelings, was conveyed to the Tower, in queen- 
ly state, and was solemnly proclaimed queen. But her 
reign was brief, lasting only about nine days; for, on 
the 19th of the same month, the Princess Mary was 
proclaimed queen. Her father hearing this, went into 
his daughter's apartments in the Tower, and gently in- 
formed her that she must lay aside her queenly state, 
and return to her former condition. ‘To this she cheer- 
fully replied, “Sir, I better brook this message than 
that of my advancement to royalty. Out of obedience 
to you and to my mother I have grievously sinned, and 
done violence to myself; I now willingly, and as obey- 
ing the motions of my soul, relinquish the crown, and 
endeavor to salve those faults committed by others, if at 
least so great a fault can be salved, by a willing relin- 
quishment, and ingenuous acknowledgment of them.” 

With the close of her reign began the severest afflic- 
tions; for in a little time, she, the father of her husband, 
with all his family, many nobility and gentry, and at 
length her own father, were imprisoned in the Tower. 
On the 3d of November, 1553, herself and husband 
were condemned to death on a charge of high treason. 
This solemn decision made little impression on her 
mind, for she had long expected death, and he was rob- 
bed of his terrors. 

This last remark reveals the most amiable part of her 
character, namely, her piety. She was early instructed 
in the reformed religion, the principles of which were 
deeply engraven on her mind, and gave her a stability 
of religious character, unmoved by the arts, machina- 
tions, and terrors of Popery. Her intimate acquain- 
tance with the truths of our religion might be shown 
in her conversation with Mr. Feckenham, who was sent 
to her two days before her death, that he might endeavor 
to gain her to the Church of Rome; but it cannot be 
introduced here. In the conclusion of their interview 
Mr. Feckenham remarked, “ ‘That he was sorry for her ; 
for I am sure,” said he, “we two shall never meet.” 
“True it is,’ says Lady Jane, “that we shall never 
meet, except God turn your heart; for I am assured 
unless you repent, and turn to God, you are in an evil 
case. And I pray God, in the bowels of his mercy, to 
send you his Holy Spirit; for he hath given you this 
great gift of utterance, if it pleased him also to open 
the eyes of your heart.” 

Her attachment and zeal for true religion, in oppesi- 
tion to error, is most strikingly shown in a letter writ- 
ten by her to Mr. Harding, one of her tutors; who, it 
appears, had turned from an opposer to an advocate of 
Popery. In this letter, though she uses severe language, 
she appears to desire his return to truth and safety. 
During the time of her imprisonment, she wrote a very 
affecting letter to her father, in which, after remarking 
that he had been instrumental in hastening her death, 
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and doubtless was much afflicted at his and her calami- 
ties, and that she was resigned to the issue, and im- 
plored God's mercy, she thus concludes: “And thus, 
good father, I have opened to you the state in which I 
presently stand, whose death at hand, although to you 
seems right woful, to me there is nothing that can be 
more welcome, than from this vale of misery, to aspire 
to that heavenly throne of all joy and pleasure of Christ 
our Savior; in whose steadfast faith, it may be right 
for the daughter to write to the father. The Lord that 
hitherto hath strengthened you, so continue you, that 
at last we may meet in heaven, with the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

The night before her death she wrote a letter to her 
sister Catharine, in the end of her Greek Testament, 
in which she says, “I have here sent you, good sister 
Catharine, a book, which, although it be not outwardly 
trimmed with gold, yet inwardly is more worth than 
precious jewels. It is the book, dear sister, of the law 
of the Lord. It is his testament and last will, which 
he bequeathed unto us wretches, which shall lead you 
to the path of eternal joy; and if you with a good 
mind read it, and with an earnest mind do purpose to 
follow it, it shall bring you to an everlasting life. It 
shall teach you to live, and learn you to die.” 

In her trouble, she drew up a very devotional prayer, 
which is too lengthy to be introduced here. It com- 
mences, “O Lord, thou God and Father of my life, 
hear me, poor and desolate woman, which flieth unto 
thee only in all troubles and miseries.” The following 
is the character of this lady as drawn by Bishop Bur- 
nett: “She read the Scriptures much, and had attain- 
ed great knowledge in divinity. But, with all these 
advantages of birth, and parts, she was so humble, so 
gentle and pious, that all people both admired and loved 
her. She had a mind wonderfully raised above the 
world; and at the age when others are but imbibing 
the notions of philosophy, she had attained to the prac- 
tice of the highest principles of it. She was neither 
lifted up with the hope of a crown, nor cast down when 
she saw afterwards her palace made her prison; but 
carried herself with an equal temper of mind in those 
great inequalities of fortune, that so suddenly exalted 
and depressed her. All the passion she expressed in it 
was, that which is of the noblest sort, and is the indi- 
cation of tender and generous natures, being much af- 
fected with the troubles into which her husband and 
father fell on her account.” 

The day appointed for her and her husband, Lord 
Dudley’s, execution, was February 12, 1554; which 
having arrived, her husband requested an interview 
with her, but she tenderly declined, assuring him that 
this would open afresh the fountain of feeling, and un- 
settle their minds from that stability with which they 
had hitherto contemplated death. With moving ten- 
derness she referred to their interview beyond this vale 
of tears. When he was passing out to execution, she 
bade him farewell from the Tower, which was her last 
sight of him till she saw his headless body carried back. 
At this sight she retained her serenity of countenance, 
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and wrote in her table-book the following sentences, in 
Latin, Greek, and English. The Greek was, “If his 
slain body shall give testimony against me before men, 
his most blessed soul shall render an eternal proof of 
my innocence before God.” The Latin was, “The 
justice of men took away his body, but the Divine 
mercy has preserved his soul.” ‘The English was, “ If 
my fault deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and 
my innocence, were worthy of excuse. God and pos- 
terity will show me favor.” 

Soon after, she was conveyed to the place of execu- 
tion, where, addressing the spectators in a very feeling 
speech, and committing her soul to God, she prepared 
for death, by unloosing her gown, and giving herself 
into the hands of the executioner, who implored her 
forgiveness; and having placed her head upon the 
block, it was soon severed from her body. The follow- 
ing was written in her prison, just before her end: 


“Think not, O mortal, vainly gay, 
That thou from human woes art free; 
The bitter cup I drink to day, 
To-morrow, may be drunk by thee. 
Fruitless all malice, if our God is nigh; 
Endless all pains, if he his help deny; 
Patient I pass these gloomy hours away, 
And wait the morning of eternal day.” 


8 B Otte — 


Original. 
THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


BY MISS BAKER, 


A music floats on the morning breeze, 
That wakes from the dewy bowers; 

And soft tones steal from the singing bees, 
As they sip the sweets from the flowers, 


A song breaks forth from the limpid streams, 
As they sweep in their gladness by ; 

And olian sounds are stirring the beams, 
With a spirit like minstrelsy. 


The mountain cataract that sweeps 
Down the rocks, in its whitening foam, 
Hath a melody that for ever keeps 
A joy round its desolate home. 


A strain swells forth from the blue sea waves, 
As they break on the shore afar, 

That echoes among the rocky caves, 
Ever making a gladness there. 


A grandeur blends with the tones that come 
From the deep, when the gales are high ; 
While billows raise their proud heads of foam, 

Like mountains of snow, to the sky. 


To the child of danger, how sweet the strain 
That swells from the breezy shore, 

And floats afar, o'er the wat’ry main, 
When it breathes of his voyage o’er. 

Vol. I.—32 











Sounds thrill sublimely, from winds that bear 
The clouds on their wings abroad, 

For the rumbling of the wheels, they are 
Of the chariot of a God. 


When clouds have mustered their gloomy forms, 
And the lightnings are flashing free, 

I love the deep peals, for the rush of storms 
Is always a music to me. 


The glowing stars have a melody, 
Softly breathing from all their rays, 

That gladly echoes the calm blue sky, 
As they hymn their Creator’s praise. 


How sweetly the song of a mother flows, 
When she soothes her baby to rest; 
As it lays its head in dreamy repose, 
So still on her snowy white breast. 


There’s a gladness, too, in the softened tone 
Of a sorrowing father’s voice, 

When he pardon speaks to a faithless son, 
That makes a sad spirit rejoice. 


There’s a stirring touch in the very words, 
When they breathe of a changeless love; 

A touch that thrills all the bosom’s chords, 
Like a strain from the world above. 


How strangely sweet are the last faint sighs 
That rise on the laboring breath, 

When the Christian closes his peaceful eyes, 
In the spirit repose of death. 


And even a joyous anthem swells 
From the darkness of the tomb, 

And glad’ning the mourner’s bosom tells 
Of a sun-rise beyond its gloom. 


O! when to a fallen world like ours, 
Such exquisite notes are given ; 

How sweetly ring the Elysian bowers, 
With a music that gladdens heaven. 


— 8 © Cte — 


FOR THE TOMB OF ONE, 


Who is said to have lost a large family in one day, and to have 
died of a broken heart. 


Suz saw—and gave no shriek of woe, 
But shudd’ring kiss’d them, cold as they : 
Speechless she felt death’s bitter throe, 
And sunk his unresisting prey. 


Others there be, that brave distress, 
’Reft of some dearly treasur’d one; 
That live in utter loneliness, 

Their life of life, their solace, gone. 


These, if perchance they pass by here, 
With slow-sad step, and care-worn brow, 
Will cry, Vain woman! claim no tear, 
Thy griefs were transient—happy thou. 
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CONCHOLOGY. 


BY W. F. LOWRIE, 


A.tuoves conchology presents a field of research 
more extensive than Neptune’s wide and watery realm, 
yet from its difficult access, it has not as yet received 
that careful, accurate, and persevering examination 
with which other branches of natural science have been 
favored; hence man’s knowledge of the structure 
and habits of its numerous tenants, their capacities for, 
and sources of enjoyment, is by no means so extensive 
or exact, as he may in his ardent wish to become ac- 
quainted with nature’s workmanship desire. Yet a 
multitude of facts have been collected from all its va- 
rious families, which afford abundant evidences of the 
combined wisdom, power, and benevolence of the Al- 
mighty being exerted in behalf of these, at first sight, 
apparently almost useless creatures. Some families 
present more striking evidences of design and benevo- 
lence than others, and among these may be reckoned 
some of the several varieties of chambered shell fish. 
Amongst those which are unilocular, or have but one 


‘chamber or compartment, the argonauta argus, that 





lovely tenant of the deeply sounding sea whose dark 


blue wave bathes Grecia’s classic shore, stands pre-emi- 
nent, as by its admirable contrivances it has the ability 
of floating on ocean’s bosom, or sinking at will to her 
lowest deeps. Its beautiful, fragile, and snow-white 
shell, has excited the admiration of both ancients and 
moderns; whilst naturalists have been delighted and 
edified by examining its singular structure and wonder- 
ful economy. It probably, by its gentle gliding o’er the 
peaceful sea with its elevated mantle, taught man the 
art of raising the lofty mast, and spreading the broad 
sail to catch the favoring breeze, and waft him to the 
wished for haven. 

Amongst the multilocular, or many chambered shells, 
the nautilus pompilius, or the pearly nautilus, affords 


ivery striking evidences of design and benevolence, in 
‘the greater complexity of its structure, and the neces- 


sary employment of additional agencies, in adapting 
the several portions of the animal and shell to each 
other, and of both to their intended habitation and du- 
ties in the animal kingdom; and as it is not so generally 
known, it will be selected for description. 





Fig.1. Animal and Shell of Nautilus Pompilius. 

a. b.c.d.e.e. Siphuncle. The dessicated membrane of the 
siphuncle is laid bare at a. b. e. d. Ate. e. and thence in- 
wards, it is covered by a soft calcareous coating or sheath. 

n. Hood or ligamento—muscular dish that surrounds the head. 

p. p. The digital tentacles protruded from their sheaths. 

1 





k. Funnel. 

y. y. Collar projecting inwards from the transverse plates, 
and supporting the siphuncle. 

A. Upper horny mandible of the beak, with a hard calca 
reous point. 

B. Lower horny mandible similarly armed. 
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The nautilus pompilius (fig. 1) is a univalve,* of the 
spiral discoidal form, and being multilocular, is divi- 
ded into a number of different compartments, termed 
chambers, by the intervention of transverse plates, pas- 
sing across the cavity nearly at right angles to the sides 
of the shell. These chambers have no connection with 
each other, or the body of the animal, except by an 
aperture in each transverse plate for the passage of a 
siphuncle or tube, which runs from the body of the ani- 
mal to the interior of the shell. The first or external 








chamber, is much larger than any of the others, and is 
intended as a place of residence for the animal. The 
extreme lightness of the shell counterbalances the weight 
of the animal, so that both become so near the specific 
gravity of sea water, that the difference produced by 
the tube being either empty or filled, and which scarce- 
ly amounts to half an ounce in weight, causes the whole 
to sink or float. The interior chambers being filled 
with nothing but air, are in great danger of being bro- 
ken by the pressure of the ocean, which must be im- 





* Univalves are shells which are formed in one piece, as the 
murex, cyprea, and strombus, common as mantle ornaments. 

Bivalves, are those having two parts or valves, generally con- 
nected by a cartilage or strong ligament, or by a hinge, as the 
common unio or muscle, so abundant in the western rivers. 

Multivalves have more than two parts, the rough lepas or ba- 





lanus rugosus may be taken as an example. 


Fig. 2. Drawing of the animal of the Nautilus Pompilius. 

a.a. The heart. 

b. b. Abristle passing from the pericardium, through the 
membranous siphuncle laid bare. 

c. c. Bristles passing from the pericardium, through the ori- 
fices of communication with the branchial chamber. 





d. d. d. d. Follicles communicating with the branchial ar- 
1 
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mense at the bottom, it having been frequently found 
sufficient to burst a well-corked empty bottle, when let 
down to the depth of about one hundred fathoms; and 
at one hundred and eighty to force the cork of one filled 
with fresh water, replace it with salt water, and invert 
the cork. 

The animal inhabiting this shell is a sepia, which 
constitutes the tenth genera of the third order, vermes 
mullusca of the Linnean system. It has a fleshy body, 
receiving its breast in a sheath, with a tubular aperture 
at its base. It has eight arms, beset with numerous 
warts or suckers, and in most of its species two pedun- 
culated tentacula or feelers; the head is short, the eyes 
large, the mouth resembling a parrot’s beak, and having 
two mandibles, each of which is armed with a hard and 
calcareous point, fitted to the purpose of crushing shells 
and crustaceous animals. It is also armed with a dread- 
ful apparatus of holders, furnished with suckers, by 
which it fastens upon its prey, and conveys it to its 
mouth. 

It not unfrequently happens that ruins of crustacea 
are found in the gizzard of the nautilus, thus showing 
that though occasionally seeking its food on the surface 
of the water, it forages for it at the bottom. 

The siphuncle is a thin but strong membranous tube, 
running from the innermost whorl of the shell, and 
through the air chambers and cavities of the transverse 
plates, and terminating in a large sac or bag near the 
heart, and hence termed the pericardial cavity. (Jig. 
ly. y.a.b.c., fig. 2, 0. 0.) In the inner chambers, 
from d. fig. 1, inwards, it is inclosed by a thin, calca- 
reous, but soft sheath, which, with the siphuncle itself, 
may doubtless admit of expansion and contraction. 
At fig. 1, y. y. y. will be seen the collar, or a portion 
of shelly substance belonging to each transverse plate, 
which at the orifice for the passage of the siphuncle 
surrounds it like a cylinder for about one-fourth of the 
distance of each chamber. 

By referring to fig. 2, g., will be seen the branchial 
chamber, and at f. the branchia, or gills, the office of 
which is to purify the blood by the admission and pas- 
sage of water through them; but as this cannot be the 
case but to a limited extent when the animal is con- 
tracted in its shell, nature has provided a number of 
septa, or thin muscular receptacles filled with follicles, 
or small glands, which, collecting the impurities of the 
blood, pour them into the pericardial cavity, whence 
they find their exit through the orifices of communica- 
tion with the branchial chamber, c. c., into that cavity, 
and thence by the funnel or branchial outlet (4.) into 
the sea. 


In describing the process by which the siphuncle and 
air chambers assist the animal, either in the operations 
of rising or sinking, the theory of Dr. Buckland, in 
his very able Bridgewater treatise, will be presented to 
the reader, as being much more consistent than any 
other, with the probable purposes to which the organs 
of the animal would appear by their anatomical struc- 
ture to be adapted. 

When this shell first obtained the attention of natu- 
ralists, from a want of correct anatomical knowledge 
of its several parts, erroneous ideas concerning its mode 
of operation were formed. Some supposed that the act 
of rising and sinking depended on the air chambers 
being filled alternately with water or air; others, 
amongst whom was Parkinson, a distinguished student 
of nature, admitted that the air chambers were imper- 
vious to water, but thought the change of position was 
produced by the alternate introduction of air or water 
into the siphuncle. An able description of this animal 
has been published by Mr. Owen, within the last few 
years, showing with much greater accuracy than had 
ever before been done, the structure and arrangement 
of its several parts; and from a careful examination of 
them, Dr. B. has most probably discovered the correct 
manner of their action. 

It has been already shown, that the siphuncle termi- 
nates in a cavity or sac surrounding the heart. This 
cavity contains a fluid denser than water, which is se- 
creted by the glandular follicles, fig. 2,d.d. The size 
of the sac is such as to induce the opinion that its con- 
tents would fill the siphuncle. This fluid forms the 
medium of adjustment, and regulates the ascent and 
descent of the animal, by changing its location from 
the pericardial cavity to the siphuncle. When the ani- 
mal expands its arms and body, the fluid is in the peri- 
cardial cavity, the siphuncle is empty and collapsed, 
and surrounded by the air contained in each chamber. 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that the speci- 
fic gravity of the body and shell being less than that . 
of sea water, the animal will rise; when from ne- 
cessity or inclination it wishes to sink, it contracts its 
arms and body, draws them into the first chamber, and 
thus pressure is applied to the pericardium, and its fluid 
contents forced into the siphuncle, while the bulk of 
the body is diminished, without increasing the bulk of 
the shell into whose chambers the distended siphuncle 
passes; the specific gravity is increased, and the wish 
of the creature gratified. As long as the swollen si- 
phuncle remains in this condition from these causes, 
the air in each chamber is compressed in proportion to 
the relative size of the chamber and the siphuncle; but 





teries. These discharge the impurities of the blocd into the 
pericardium when the animal is contracted in its shell, and 
consequently the water does not find access to the branchiz or 
gills. The excess of pericardial fluid passes out through the 
orifices marked c. c. 

e. e. Pericardial septa, or divisions, forming their muscular 
receptacles for the follicles. 

S.f. The branchiza, or gills. 

g. The branchial chamber. 

hk. The funnel, or branchial outlet. 

1 


i. The infundibular valve. 

k. k. The digital processes. 

l. The gizzard. 

m. The ovary. 

n.n. The mantle dissected off to expose the interior parts. 
o. The membranous siphuncle. 

p. The siphuncular artery. 

q. q. Boundaries of the pericardial cavity. 

r. r. Portion of the siphuncle between the pericardium and 








|| the first transverse plate of the shell. 
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when the pressure of the body and arms is withdrawn 
from the pericardium, returning to its former rarity by 
means of its elasticity, it forces the fluid back again to 
its former situation, and the shell thus lessened as to its 
weight, will necessarily rise to the surface. ‘The place 
of the pericardial fluid is therefore in the pericardium, 
except when forced into, and retained in the siphuncle 
by muscular pressure. 

When the animal expands his arms, either at the sur- 
face or bottom of the sea, the water will obtain access 
to the branchie, and supply the blood with the neces- 
sary amount of oxygen as its food; removing, at the 
same time, its impurities. ‘The heart will then act freely 
in the distended pericardium, which will be emptied en- 
tirely of its fluid only when the body is closed, and the 
water prevented from any access to the branchiz. 
When at the bottom of the ocean, the animal moves 
beneath its shell as does the helix albulabris or common 
snail; the air in the inner chambers imparts sufficient 
buoyancy to the shell to keep it in a vertical position, 
without the exertion of much muscular power on the 
part of the animal; thus leaving it at perfect ease, in 
performing the various operations connected with mov- 
ing its arms and tentacula, crawling, and seizing and 
devouring its prey. 

On arriving at the surface the nautilus inverts its 
shell, as represented in fig. 1; throws out into the sea 
its arms and tentacula (/ig. 1, p. p.) for the purpose, 
probably, of guiding its course as well as seizing its 
prey ; raises its hood and mantle, which to some extent 
serves the purpose of a sail, and by means of a funnel 
situated in its body, (fig. 1, k., fig. 2, h.,) ejects a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to urge it onward with a retro- 
grade motion. Fearing that it would become tedious 
to enter into a more minute description of the several 
parts of this singular animal, and hoping that enough 
has already been described to enable the reader to be- 
hold evidences of design and benevolence on the part 
of its Maker, I will endeavor to show the adaptation of 
every portion of the shell and body to each other, to 
enable them to discharge the duties for which they were 
created; and at the same time, contribute to the pleas- 
ure and enjoyment of the animal. 

The first evidence that presents itself to the mind, is 
that derived from the use and structure of the shell, 
serving at once as a protection to, and residence for the 
animal; by its extreme lightness allowing it to float on 
the wave or sink to the greatest depths at its pleasure, 
and by its peculiar form, imparting a strength sufficient 
to resist the ocean’s pressure, which none of the works 
of human art have hitherto been able to do. The va- 
rious contrivances by which this purpose is accomplish- 
ed are, first, the arched form of the shell, which figure 
has been found the best adapted to resist a uniform and 
powerful pressure; secondly, the arch is coiled spirally 
on itself, so that the base of the outer whorls rests upon 
the crown of the inner, and thus the keel or back is 
calculated to resist pressure; thirdly, it is supported by 
numerous ribs, forming ridges on the shell, which, 
though individually of little strength, yet when taken 





bingy very materially increase the power of re- 
‘sistance; fourthly, the position of the transverse plates, 
which are placed with their edges nearly at right angles 
‘to the sides of the external shell, thus acting as cross 
‘braces, and imparting support where most required. 
_Man has learned from the close calculations and rigid 
‘demonstrations of exact science, that this curved and 
braced arrangement of parts is best calculated for such 
a purpose; and hence constructs his bridges, and ves- 
| sels destined for dangerous voyages amongst the dread- 
ed icebergs of the polar regions, with curved surfaces 
and transverse beams. A fifth contrivance is observa- 
ble in the relative form of the transverse plates, and the 
lribs of the shell; the former being convex inwards, 
whilst the latter are convex outwards, thus intersecting 
the curved edges of the plates at numerous points, and 
dividing them into a number of curvilinear parallello- 
grams, the two shorter sides of each being formed by 
the edges of the transverse plates, and the two longer 
by segments of the external ribs. A sixth advantage 
is gained by the distances at which the transverse plates 
are situated from each other. Had the distance in- 
creased in proportion to the increase in the diameter, 
and consequent area of each chamber, it would have 
been too weak; but by approaching nearer to each other 
as the chambers enlarge, they afford a due amount of 
power. A seventh contrivance is the filling of the in- 
terior chambers with air, because it renders the shell 
lighter, hence easier to float; and when at the bottom, 
|More convenient to maintain in a vertical position, than 
if filled with water, which would then have required 
‘considerable muscular exertion to support it, and thus 
'to aconsiderable extent embarrass the movements of 
the animal. The eighth and last contrivance to be ad- 
duced on this part of the shell, is the support imparted 
to the interior of the chambers from the condensed 
state of the air within them, produced by the distension 
of the siphuncle when filled by the pericardial fluid, 
and which must very considerably aid in protecting the 
shell from the pressure to which it is exposed, 

The next illustrations of design afforded by the struc- 
ture of this animal may be found in the siphuncle, 
This has been already described as a membranous tube, 
divided into a series of from thirty to forty oval sacs, 
which communicate with each other by a contracted 
neck, and are thus firmly supported by the collar of 
each plate, It is evident that the strength of each sac 
is thus very considerably increased by the shortness of 
the distance between the two extremities; and the tube 
thus separated into such a number of sacs, receives 
from each an amount of strength much greater than 
had it been in one continuous cylinder. At fig. 1, e.e., 
the siphuncle is covered with a soft calcareous coating 
or sheath, for the purpose of supporting it, being smal- 
ler here than at the opposite end, from the excessive 
force of the pericardial fluid in its rush to the inmost 
extremity of the shell. 

The upper portion, or neck of the siphuncle, in the 
peculiar form of its arrangement, presents another most 














striking evidence of design on the part of its Maker. 
1 
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It is formed in the manner of a flattened canal, fig. 2, 
r. 7., with thin parities or walls of the same substance 
as the pericardium. When the animal, expanding its 
arms at the bottom of the sea, searches for its food, the 
lateral pressure of the gizzard 1, and ovary m., acting 
upon it as a valve, prevents the return of the pericar- 
dial fluid into the siphuncle. When so expanded, the 
pericardium must be subjected to a very immense pres- 
sure from the sea water, which has a tendency to force 
the fluid into the siphuncle; but a similar amount of 
pressure being applied at the same time to the ovary 
m. and the gizzard 1, their lateral pressure serves to 
close it with a force which counterpoises the external 
pressure on the pericardium, and thus prevents the 
danger of a rupture in the siphuncle, and consequent 
destruction of the animal. 

From the description alone of the nautilus it must 
be evident, that the study of nature’s works is calcula- 
ted, in a very high degree, to enlarge man’s intellectual 
powers, increase his knowledge of the various attri- 
butes and infinite perfections of his Creator, and by 
extending the circle of his acquaintance with his fellow 
creatures of all grades, to afford many delightful oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of the heaven-born principle 
of benevolence, first implanted in his breast in Eden's 
pure and peaceful bowers, but subsequently almost de- 
stroyed by the blighting weeds of selfishness, envy and 
revenge, and thus affording the delightful pleasure of 
bringing into active exercise the higher and nobler prin- 
ciples of his nature. With an abundance of such 
beautiful manifestations of God’s boundless benevolence 
to the feeblest of his creatures, continually before his 
sight, can any rational man do otherwise than highly 
admire and profoundly adore the hand that even in the 
hiding of its power, supports the numerous systems 
that revolve in mazy circles through creation’s wide 
expanse? Should it not havea beneficial influence upon 
man’s views of his own obligations to Heaven, and 
ought it not to stimulate him in making a faithful in- 
quiry in his own bosom, of the manner in which he 
has used the superior blessings with which he has been 
favored; and to present, in return, the grateful and ac- 
ceptable offering of his own heart? It is to the Chris- 
tian, however, that an intimate acquaintance with na- 
ture’s beautiful productions is both truly valuable and a 
source of pure, exalted, and exquisite delight. As in 
search of her wonders, he ranges o’er her verdant fields 
or shady woods, wades her rivers, drags her oceans, and 
pierces her mountains and caverns, discovering in his 
onward progress fresh examples of wisdom, power and 
goodness, in the ever-changing forms that meet his eye, 
his heart enkindles with a spark of that rapturous fire 
which warms the tongue of seraph near the throne; and 
raising his glowing aspirations to Heaven’s eternal ma- 
jesty, he exclaims with the prophet king: “O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. So is 
this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts. There go 
the ships: there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made 
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to play therein. These wait all upon thee; that thou 
mayest give them their meat in due season. That thou 
givest them, they gather: thou openest thy hand, they 
are filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled: thou takest away their breath, they die, and 
return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, 
they are created: and thou renewest the face of the 
earth. The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever: 
the Lord shall rejoice in his works. He looketh on the 
earth, and it trembleth: he toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I 
will sing praise unto my God while I have my being.” 
He rises from the study with the clear conviction that 
Heaven extends its paternal care to the feeblest creature 
it has formed, not only in its appropriate formation, but 
the adaptation of its situation, and the supply of its 
numerous wants as they arise; and this teaches him in 
the hour of sorrow and adversity to place the “ anchor 
of his hope within the vail,” and fix his unwavering 
confidence on that infinite Being, who, while governing 
those worlds on worlds that roll in splendor through 
the vast etherial blue, with all their crowded population 
of intelligences of every grade; “who standeth and 
measureth the earth, and taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing ;” and at the same moment of time employs 
the energies of his power and the benevolence of his 
kindest regard in blessing and rendering happy every 
individual that helps to increase the number of its teem- 
ing tribes, : 

But when God made manifest, to encourage the 
fainting heart, assures him that he is “of more value 
than many sparrows;” and if heaven withholds not its 
most precious gift, will it not also freely impart all 
things? his faith soars aloft as an eagle, and basking 
in the beams of the Sun of righteousness, he aspires 
to become perfect, as his Father in heaven is perfect. 

It is not for mortal to raise the vail that hides eterni- 
ty, so that man may search into the sources of felicity 
of those around the throne; but if we may r1everently 


conjecture one fount from whence the praises of the 


saints will spring, it must be an admiration of the infi 
nite power, wisdom, and love manifested by the Deity 
in the realm of nature. 

Let the infidel, after performing the arduous labor of 
distorting his own reason, and stifling the strong, cease- 
less remonstrances of his conscience in the hour of sol- 
itude and thought, enjoy the pleasure, if such it can 
be, of attributing to chance the formation of animals 
so beautiful in their form, so wondrous in their struc- 
ture, so admirably adapted to the little world around 
them; but let me adore and love that almighty Father, 
who 


“Plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm ;” 


and who, in the richness and abundance of his loving 
kindness thus comforteth his people: “Fear not, O 
Israel, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God; though thou passest through the water, it 
shall not overflow thee, or through the fire, it shall not 
enkindle upon thee.” 
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NOTICES. 


Hattam’s Mippie Aces.—This is, in our opinion, one of the 
best histories in the world. It embraces a period replete with 
interest. It records some events of early times which, because 
they are overshadowed by the ignorance and superstition of 
the period which it chronicles, we are more curious to know ; 
and events which so immediately preceded the light and glory 
of the Reformation, that we ought to be familiar with them, that 
we may trace the antecedents, and as far as our feeble philoso- 
phy will enable us, the causes which stand connected with the 
blessings and improvements of ourown times. Happy for man- 
kind that such writers as Hallam have been raised up to search 
the records of the obscure past, and bring to view hidden 
things. He has lighted, too, upon excited and stormy periods; 
but, unaffected by prejudice, he has well executed his task. 
This history has been sometime before the public, and its mer- 
its are confessed; but it should be circulated, and read much 
more extensively than it is. No historical production of the 
age enjoys so enviable a reputation. A new and cheap edition 
just issued by the Harpers places it within the reach of al}. It 
is embraced in one volume. 


AntHon’s CrassicaL Dictionary.—This work embraces 
all departments of Ancient Literature, such as Geography, Bi- 
ography, Mythology, and the Fine Arts of Greece and Rome. 
It is an elaborate production, and comes from one whose previ- 
ous publications for the aid of those who are pursuing classical 
studies, claim for him the respect of all who love sound learn- 
ing. Dr. Anthon deserves, more than almost any man of this 
country, to be considered the patron of liberal education. 

A Classical Dictionary was much needed for academies, col- 
leges, and universities. Lempriere’s is an outrage on decency, 
and we almost wonder that it was tolerated so long. Anthon’s; 
which is far superior to it in literary merit, is fit for family li- 
braries, and may be consulted with great propriety by males 
and females. Every family should own it, and each member 
should become intimate with those facts and fables of ancient 
paganism which are so often alluded to by speakers and wri- 
ters, and which serve to convince us of the infinite superiority 
of the Christian system, and of its vital importance to the well 
being of society and the salvation of the soul. We recommend 
the work as a book of instruction, and as a book of reference 
to all. 


DELINEATION OF Roman Catuoticism. By Charles Elliott, 
D. D., Vol. 1.—Many persons in the west, both of our own and 
other denominations of the Christian Church, will be pleased 
to see that this elaborate examination of the doctrines, morals, 
and usages of Roman Catholicism is at length issued from the 
press. 

The first volume is before us. It contains nearly five hun- 
dred pages octavo, and is divided into two books. Book first 
contains six chapters treating successively of the following 
themes: “Standards of Roman Catholic faith,” in general; 
“Scripture ;” “Tradition;” “Infallibility ;” “The Ancient 
Fathers—their authority in the Church of Rome;” and “The 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Rules compared.” Book sec- 
ond treats of the ‘Seven Sacraments of the Church of Rome.” 
It is subdivided into fourteen chapters, as follows: The Sacra- 
ments in general; Baptism; Confirmation; Transubstantia- 
tion; Sacrifice ofthe Mass ; Half Communion; Worship of the 
Host ; Penance—Absolution; Confession; Contrition and Attri- 
tion; Satisfaction; Purgatory; Indulgences; Extreme Unc- 
tion; Orders; Matrimony. These are dwelt upon sufficiently 
at length to enable the writer to show from the best authority— 
their own standards—how they view these points, and with what 
aim and spirit they practice them ; and also to assail them with 
arguments drawn from reason and Scripture. 

Having given our readers some account of the order of the 
work, we will remark generally, that it was the object of the 
writer to instruct his readers as to the true character and prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Church, and expose their errors, 
their tendency, and their influence. To accomplish this he 
has used a plain style, such as is suitable for sober statement 
and argument. His language is grammatically correct, without 
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any aim at rhetorical ornament. He uses words, as the learned 
reader will perceive, in a manner which evinces an intimate 
acquaintance with classical literature, yet naturally and in a 
happy connection, for point and power. Indeed, the style of 
the book is remarkable for force, if not for euphony, to which 
the author is wont to pay small attention. 

In regard to the logical merit of the work, it must be tested 
by coming years. We shall be disappointed if it do not attract 
much attention, and be pronounced a most valuable acquisition 
to Protestant polemic literature, And for the following rea- 
sons: 1. Its author has spent nearly twenty years of his life 
in the elaborate investigation of the subject on which he 
writes. He has devoted his time and strength to the study of 
the Fathers, whose writings are of so much account among Ro- 
man Catholics, and upon which they depend with nearly the 
same degree of reliance that Protestants do upon the Bible. 2. 
He brought no common degree of mental energy and train- 
ing to this laborieus work, with habits of close and unwearied 
application, such as few men can command. 3. He has delib- 
erated long, written and re-written, and therefore gives to 
the world no hastily gotten up production. 4. He has drawn 
his delineation of Roman Catholicism from the proper sources, 
viz., the creeds, catechisms, decisions of councils, papal bulls, 
Roman Catholic writers, observable morals and usages, and 
the indisputable records of history. For these reasons we an- 
ticipate a wide circulation of the work, and indulge the hope 
that it will prove extensively useful. 

The spirit in which it is written, cannot, it seems to us, be 
objected to, even by Roman Catholics. Indeed, we know not 
why Catholics and Protestants should be angry at each other. 
It is true, each claims that the other has indulged a ferociously 
persecuting spirit in past ages, but each insists that she is now 
free from the spirit of proscription and persecution. Let each, 
then, be careful to approve this profession of its charity to the 
world. To argue is not to persecute; but to intermingle with 
argument terms and phrases of personal or partizan abuse be- 
trays the very spirit of the persecutor. A polemic who rails at 
his antagonist—pronounces, rather than proves him ignorant— 
gives tothe public an ad capiandum asseveratien of his folly 
and tyronism, rather than points out its proofs or evidences, and 
in a word betrays a bitter spiriti—such a man might become a 
Bonner without regeneration. If he be a Protestant he might 
persecute Romanists—if a Romanist, heretics, finding it the 
fashion to do so. There must be a contest between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. But for once we trust it will 
be a debate of reason, not of passion—of words, and not of 
swords. Let it proceed without the Inquisition. Let it even 
observe decency of speech as well as forbearance, and the 
world will be the better, while the true Church, whichever she 
may be, will suffer no detriment from the mercifulness of her 
behavior. 

We think that in these respects Mr. Elliott has observed mod- 
eration. True, he says hard things of Roman Catholicism; but 
the reader must mark how and why they are hard. Let his 
authorities be impeached, and his reasoning refuted, and in 
mere expression there will be nothing hard. 

We recommend this work to the attention of all who feel an 
interest in the progress of truth. It is especially adapted to the 
use of young ministers, and such others as cannot attempt a 
thorough scholastic examination of the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem, embracing the stndy of the Fathers. As a book of refer- 
ence it will be found more than usually convenient to all, on 
account of its ample index, which in our opinion adds an un- 
speakable value to the work. 


Tue NESTORIANS; OR THE Lost Trines. By Dr. Grant.— 
The author of this book was for many years a missionary among 
the Nestorians, and expects to return to that field of labor. As 
a physician he enjoyed favorable opportunities to make obser- 
vations on the character and usages of the people—being fami- 
liar with all varieties and grades of society. While admitted 
to the seclusion of families, and noticing their undisguised 
manners, he carefully gathered the important materials of his 
work, viz., facts of which he was an eye and ear-witness. He 
claims, therefore, that this portion of his work is worthy of con- 
1 
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fidence. From such data, with others of a speculative nature, 
strengthening the presumption and confirming the proof, he ar- 
gues that the Nestorians are the lineal descendants of the Ten 
Tribes. Connected with this curious question are many inter- 
esting and valuable statements concerning the geography, sce- 
nery, missionary stations now existing, and fields opening for 
Christian enterprise in this part of Persia. Dr. Grant has in- 
termingled with his discussions sketches of travels, and of 
scenes as they were during his journies, which of themselves 
are of sufficient interest to render the book instructive and 
highly entertaining. 


to give a reply when interrogated respecting their ancestry 
yet they finally admitted their Jewish origin. 

“ Their ignorance of prophecy forbids the idea that the tradi- 
tion originated with their religious teachers, in view of the great 
temporal blessings promised tothe Jews. They have no antic 
ipations of such blessings for the Israelites in particular. They 
believe in the final triumph of Christianity in the world, but in 
this they claim no pre-eminence over other Christians. They 
read the prophets little, and understand them less. Their in- 
terpretation of the prophetical writings is generally mystical 





and confused. 


To prove the identity of the Nestorians and the Lost Tribes, i “ The secluded situation of the great body of the Nestorians 


he depends on the following sources of evidence. 


-'nost precludes the possibility of their having received the 


“ The Tradition of the Nestorian Christians that they are the || idea of a Hebrew ancestry from the neighboring nations. They 
descendants of Israel, supported by the testimony of Jews || chiefly inhabit almost inaccessible mountains, where they are 


and Mohammedans. 

“ The Places to which the Ten Tribes were deported: Assy- 
ria, Halah, Habor, Gozan, Hara, Media.—Now occupized )y the 
Nestorian Christians.—But few nominal Jews in theve Places- 

“The Ten Tribes not having been removed from Assyria.— 
Historical Proof.—Various circumstantial Evidence.—Inference 
from the Prophetical Writings. 

“ Their Language.—The same as that spoken by the Jews in 
their Region.—Evidence derived from it that they came from 
Palestine or Syria.—That they are Descendants of Israel, and 
not of Judah. 

“ Names applied to the Nestorian Christians.—Proof derived 
of their Hebrew Origin.—Beni Isreal.—Nazareans.—Syrians.— 
Chaldeans.—Nestorians not appropriate.— Why used. 

“Observance of the Mosaic Ritual.—Sacrifices—Vows.— 
First fruits and Tithes.—Keeping the Sabbath.—Regard for the 
Sanctuary.—Forbidden Food.—Ceremonial Impurities.—Sepa- 
ration of Women. 

“ Physiognomy.— Names.—Tribes.— Government.—Avenger 
of Blood.—Cities of Refuge.—Sentiments regarding the Jews.— 
Various Proofs that they are a distinct People or an unmixed 
Race. 

“Social and domestic Customs.—Forms of Salutation —Hos- 


pitality —Regard for the Poor.—Entertainments.—Dress.—Orna- | 
ments.—Espousals.—Marriage.—Children.—Their Occupations. 


—The same as those of the ancient Israelites.” 
With regard to the tradition abeve referred to, read the fol- 
lowing: 


remarkably shut out from extraneous influence. Strangers 
have seldom or never entered their mountain fastnesses, and I 
know of no people who have so little intercourse with those 
around them; moreover, if their neighbors had ranked them 
with the Jews, would they not have repelled the idea of sucha 
connection? Is it credible that they would have received it as 
the basis of a general tradition? Or, were it possible that such 
a fabrication could be palmed upon them in one place, how 
|| were they to induce their distant brethren to admit the impos- 
|| ture? and that, when every feeling would revolt at the idea of 
such a connection.” 

This question, here discussed, is full of interest, and under 
the pen of Dr. Grant its interest increases rather than dimin- 
ishes. The volume is recommended without reserve, as well 
worthy of perusal. 


CoRNELIUs THE CENTURIAN. By F. A. Krummacher, A. 
M. Translated from the German.—Krummacher is an evan- 
gelical clergyman of the Reformed Church, eminent for his de- 
votion to the labors of the ministry. He is a chaste writer, re- 
markable for delicacy of taste, and abounding in striking ima- 
ges and happy comparisons. His writings are admirably adapt- 
|| ed to the capacities and tastes of the young. 

|| The character of Cornelius is sketched in this book with re- 
markable felicity. The matter of the work was first used for 
sermons in his pulpit in Bremen, and then with certain changes, 
formed into this most interesting and instructive volume. It is 
|} a species of composition which could easily be substituted for 
|| fictions and noyels. It is equally fascinating, and is unexcep- 





“The tradition is general, and universally believed by the | tionable in its moral influence. 


Nestorians, throughout Assyria and Media. They speak of it 
of their own accord, in all places and in various circumstan- 
ces. Smith and Dwight, in the course of their visit to the Nes- 
torian Christians, were struck by their singular assertion that 
they were the descendants of the Ten Tribes. They recognize 
the fact in conversation with each other as well as with stran- 
gers. One of their priests charged upon their people their ac- 
cumulated guilt and responsibility, on the ground of their rela- | 
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Tue following notice by brother Elliott, from the Western 
Christian Advocate, will explain the reason of the editorial 
changes which are apparent from the cover of this number: 


, , ; } 6 > " 
tion to those ‘to whom pertained the promises;’ and his lan- | Eprronal AxnancEment a¥ THE Westan. Boox Es 


guage was that of rebuke and not of complaisance. Often have | 
I heard the remark from their ecclesiastics, in allusion to their | 
Hebrew ancestry, that theirs were a stiff-necked people, like | 
their fathers of old. These incidental allusions to their Jewish | 
ancestry prove most conclusively that their tradition is received | 
as a well known truth. Though it subject him to reproach, no} 
one denies that he is of the children of Israel. The learned | 
and ignorant, old and young, all acknowledge the relation. 
”The hatred existing between the Nestorians and the Jews| 
forbids the idea of the fabrication of the tradition. What mo-| 
tive could lead them to claim affinity with their most implaca-| 
ble enemies? Is it credible that an unfounded tradition of | 
this kind, connecting them with a people with whom they | 
will not even eat bread, would have been universally re- 
ceived among all the various Nestorian tribes? By whom, 
and in what stage of their history, could it have been forced 
upon them? Would there have been no dissenting voice 
among a widely extended people? Here, as everywhere, the 
Jews are the most despised and persecuted class of people. 
An odium is consequently attached to all who are allied to 
them. For fear of this odium, ! have seen Nestorians hesitate 
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TABLISHMENT.—Since the Ist of November the arduous duties 
of editing the Repository have solely occupied the time of 
brother Hamline. Hence the Advocate and the other editorial 
business devolved on the other editor. This division of labor 
is necessary in order to perform the duties of editing to the best 


advantage. In consequence of this, it was thought unnecessary 


to have the name of C. Elliott attached to the Repository, or of 
L. L. Hamline to the Advocate. At the advice of the Book 
Committee, the name of the appropriate editor, for the future, 
will therefore be attached to each periodical. Nevertheless, in 
case of sickness, unavoidable absence, or the like, the editors 
will assist each other tothe extent of their power, so that our 
periodical press will be maintained to the very best advantage.” 
WE thank our correspondents for their promptness. Several 
articles, too late for this number, will appear in September. 
We are highly pleased to have received contributions from 
Greencastle and St. Charles, and solicit other favors from the 
same quarter. The latter was too late forthis number. “ Lines 
in an Album,” from E. F. W., will appear next month. “The 
Poet's Last Touch”’ is well written, and will adora the Sep- 
tember nuinber. 





